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Carrier Dive-Bomber: The Yanks Press Ever Nearer Japan 

















MaAyBE we haven’t found out how to air-condition the nation 
and it may be “after the war’ before more of our homes and 
offices and the other places we gather are as cool and comfortable 
as an air-conditioned train. But we can be sure that because it’s 
something better America will go on reaching for more and more 
air-conditioning. That this land will never give up the search for 


things, large or small, which make life better. 
* * * 


Among the better things which many Americans have discovered 
is a moderate beverage—an ale. Its famous 3-Ring trade mark— 
pledging “Purity,” “Body,” “Flavor” —has become the symbol for 
something better in ale to so many people that Ballantine has become... 





1840— Peter Ballantine found his trade mark in threc dewy rings 
left by his glass as he tested three qualities— Purity, Body, Flavor. 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


1 America’s largest selling Ale nt 
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Yesterday’s dream of air-condition- 
ing is today’s reality and a post-war 
promise of still better things to come. 


How American it is...to want something better! 





Protecting the nerves 
of battleships and babies 


Koroseal™ is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


pee is the flexible synthetic 
material, made by B. F. Good- 
ich, from limestone, coke and salt, 
with a list of war and post-war uses 
already as long as your arm, with new 
uses and advantages. being added al- 
most every week. 


For one thing, Koroseal resists flame. 
Battleships are operated by a network 
of electric cables. Their insulation 
sometimes caught fire during battle — 
the exposed wires would short-circuit. 
Burning insulation would also carry 
fire from one ‘part of the ship to an- 
other. Now Koroseal is used for in- 
‘Beg. 7.0. 


sulation. 


After the war it will be used to in- 
sulate electric wiring in homes, build- 
ings, factories. Koroseal does not 
harden and lose strength as other in- 
sulation does, so less insulation can 
often be used (more wires possible in 
the same sized conduit) and it will last 
longer. 

As a thin coating on fabrics Koro- 
seal is waterproof and acidproof, 
doesn’t dry out and crack nor get brit- 
tle, won’t grow sticky. For instance, 
you can roll up a wet Koroseal rain- 
coat; when you unroll it, there’s no 
sticking. Thousands of babies would 


like to tell you their Koroseal-and-silk 
baby pants were far more comfortable 
because they were light and soft, never 
grew hard nor harsh, didn’t chafe. 

It is now available for many essen- 
tial industrial uses, and reasonable 
amounts are available for experiment. 
We're glad to discuss possible future 
uses, to help make plans or do develop- 
ment work. Write us if you have any 
problem for which a covering, coating 
or a.solid flexible material might give 
the answer. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Koroseal Division, Akron, O. fm 


B.F. Goodrich 
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More shoes for fighters, fewer for civilians 
—that’s the order of the day. Buy less often 
—buy more carefully . . . choose Florsheims. 
Their longer rationed wear saves money 


for you and leather for our fighting men. 
IMlustroted, left to right: THE DEARBORN, THE ECUPSE, THE WESTREDD 


OH 
Florsheim, 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
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LETTERS 


Hossflies in Harness 


Don’t you go calling it a myth, your story 
that boys stick straws into a hossfly and watch 





him zoom off like a P-88 (Newsweex, Aug. | 


28). Back in the Ozarks 50 years ago we did 
just that. The trick is to take a short bushy 
straw from the family broom and insert it from 
the rear, anchoring it in the thorax; be careful 
not to shove it up into his head or he is a dead 
fly. On a clear day you can watch him for five 
minutes. Too, we used to tie a thread to the 
hind leg of a June bug and fly him for hours, 
or until he tore off a leg or escaped to get 
tangled up in the top of a tree. Some boys 
used to hitch them tandem, but could never 
teach any two of them to fly in the same 
direction. 

However, we could make tandem teams, 6 
and 8, of these big 2-inch Betsy bugs you find 
in rotten logs, and haul a chalk box stolen from 
the school house. We used No. 60 white thread 
for harness and made the wheels of thin sec- 
tions of a thread spool. And a tumble bug can 
be broken to single harness once he gets over 


Guy W. Wo.r 
Oakland, Calif. 


PPP 


Free Cigarettes 

While reading the May 17, 1943, issue of 
Overseas NEwswEEK, my attention was caught 
by the following item under the column headed 
Radio: There ars being sent to troops over- 
seas 22,000,000 cigarettes weekly, by the vari- 
ous radio programs. We men of the First 
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* little tube can’t help you smell. But it can help 
you talk, see and hear. Right now, it helps direct guns, 
planes, ships. It ought to get a war medal. 


It has given birth to a new art called Electronics, 


In 1912 in the Bell Laboratories, Dr. H. D. Arnold made 
the first effective high-vacuum tube for amplifying 
electric currents. 


Vacuum tubes made possible the first transoceanic 
telephone talk by the Bell System in 1915. 


Vacuum tubes are now used on practically all Long 
Distance circuits to reinforce the human voice. 


OUGHT TO GET A WAR MEDAL” 





That’s why you can talk across the continent so easily. 


Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the 
Bell System. Bell Laboratories developed them, 
Western Electric made them. 


But both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy 
now with war —turning out tubes and putting them 
to work in many a device to find and destroy the 
enemy on land, in the air, and under the sea. 


After the war, this Bell System army of —_— will 
work in thousands of ways for peace. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BR) 





HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY VITAL CALLS TO WAR-BUSY CENTERS. THAT’S MORE AND MORE ESSENTIAL EVERY DAY. 

















tis Itelong trend tam the day he amnives 


In his diaper days he'll first appreciate 
its cool, antiseptic action to relieve 
chafing. 


A few years later he’ll learn about it 
when a little finger is cut or a little toe 
is skinned and Mother adds an addi- 
tional kiss to “make it well”. 


Then, in his school days, he’ll 
probably discover—and remember all 
through life—how useful Listerine 
Antiseptic often is in helping to halt 
a sore throat or head off a cold. 


And, equally important, when he 
becomes “‘girl-conscious”’, he'll realize 
what a pal Listerine Antiseptic can be 
in keeping him in the good graces of 
his Lady Fair . . . how often it guards 
against offensive breath when non- 
systemic. 


FOR COUNTLESS LITTLE EMERGENCIES 


By the time he’s twenty-one he’ll be 
a lifelong member of a club that num- 
bers millions . .. men and women who 
feel that home isn’t quite home unless 
this safe antiseptic is handy to meet 
the countless little emergencies that so 
frequently arise. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo: 


BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions you may 
not always be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in 
your favorite size. Rest assured, however, that we 
will make every effort to see that it is always avail- 
able in some size at your drug counter. 





SIXTY YEARS IN SERVICE 


LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 
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United States Infantry Division would like to 
have some information if it is possible for you 
to furnish it to us. 

We take it for granted that at least half of 
those smokes are being sent to our troops in 
the Pacific theater, which-is only fair. Now, 
what happens to the other half of the ciga- 
rettes? Are they being sent to England, and 
from there distributed to the various theaters 
of operations, or are they split between Eng. 
land and the combat theaters? Are they sent 
to the Base Quartermaster Units to be sold to 
the troops? 

Crt. L. Levine 

Sicily 


Even 22,000,000 cigarettes a week are ob- 
viously not nearly enough to supply all our 
forces, particularly since soldiers on troopships 
make a big dent in the free supply en route 
overseas. Furthermore transportation is the 
big factor: Rating no priority, cigarettes are 
shipped abroad only when there is available 


such hot spots as Sicily, from where Corporal 
Levine wrote. 


Doon 


Bouquets 


Cheers—long, loud, triple—for your foreign 
correspondent, Al Newman. His dispatches are 
extraordinarily vivid pieces of writing, not only 
a credit to NEwswEEK but a true ornament to 
the whole art of war journalism. 


Wintsrop ParkHvurst 
New York 


I'd like to express -— admiration for Ray- 
mond Moley’s article, “Hungary,” in News- 
WEEK for Aug. 30. It was very fair and most 
interesting, and I have sent it to my friends. 

Incidentally, I’d like to mention that News- 
WEEK is very popular in all Army hospitals. 

; Pvr. P. Korsei 

Cambridge, Ohio 


PPP 


Lay That Pistol Down! 


Your music story (Newsweex, Aug. 23) 
struck a proper note with me. I can tell you 
that the perpetual maddening juke-box grind 
of “Paper Doll” and “Pistol” makes me and my 
friends so dizzy that after a few beers we break 
into this little cross-eyed version of our own: 

Lay that pistol down, Babe - 
Lay that pistol down 
I'll cut a string of paper dolls 
Then I'll go somewhere and drown. 
G. C. Jounson 
Duluth, Minn. 


Pen-is’-il-in 
I read your footnote on the Latin derivation 
of penicillin (Newsweek, Aug. 30) with inter 
est, but I’m still baffled as to pronunciation. Is 
the accent on the first syllable as in “pencil” 
or what? 
J. J. MontcoMErY 


Boston, Mass. 


According to the American Illustrated Medi- 
cal Dictionary, the accent is on the second 
syllable: pen-is’-il-in. . 
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‘p INCIDENT HAPPENED WHEN 
the Allies were pounding Rommel’s 
divisions back into “Coffin Corner”... 


The engine of a Warhawk fighter 
plane, flown by an American pilot, was 
ripped by 20 mm. shell fire. Half-blind 
from leaking oil, the pilot refused to 
bail out. He streaked for home—and 
made it. 


Later, he was reported* to have 
remarked, “I’ve been thinking about 
writing to the Packard people about 
the way their engine brought me over 
& mountain and kept me up for 45 
minutes without any oil in it. But I 
probably won’t get around to it.” 


It’s not necessary for you to thank 
us, Lieutenant. A lot of the men and 
women at Packard who helped build 
that Rolls-Royce engine saw the dis- 
patch. And many of them felt that 
they had special reasons for being both 
proud and thankful that you came 
back safely... 


Sue Bramble, pictured at the right, 
for example. — 


It’s her job to check surface finishes. 
She is one of many inspectors who 


* From a dispatch by Kenneth Crawford in the newspaper “PM”, April 23rd issue 


When life hangs on millionths of an inch 





made sure that vital parts of that 
precision engine you flew were finished 





down to millionths of an inch . . . parts 
“jeweled” and polished so finely that 
they brought you home even with the 
precious lubricant leaking away. 


Building engines like this has meant 
working to a degree of accuracy that 
was undreamed of by any automobile 
manufacturer in peacetime. Yet Pack- 
ard craftsmen are turning out these 
superb Rolls-Royce engines in mass- 
production quantities, by modern mass- 
production methods. 


Today, Packard-built Rolls-Royce 





engines are going into twin-engine de- 
Havilland Mosquito bombers, 4-motor 
Lancaster bombers, and Hurricane and 
Warhawk fighters—delivering the kind 
of performance that fighter pilots and 
bomber crews know they can depend on. 


And in the Navy’s famed PT boats, 
Packard super-marine engines are more 
than living up to the exacting ‘and 
time-honored traditions of Packard 
craftsmanship. 


Tomorrow, Packard’s wartime les- 
sons in precision manufacturing will 
bear fruit in immeasurably finer peace- 
time Packard cars. 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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Soapotage becomes Sabotage 
... when it Slows Production 


Soapotage is West’s name for the use of hand cleansers that contain harsh 
chemicals or harsh abrasives and which tend to harm the skin and make it 
more liable to infection. Recent research has again shown skin ailments to be 
the most common of occupational diseases and therefore a major cause of sick- 


ness absenteeism. 

| AN os () os K | E E America’s greatest plants from coast to coast 
because it cleans thoroughly but is mild in 

action. It leaves hands feeling better, more ready for work. Thus, Lan-O-Kleen 

helps prevent occupational dermatitis. It is the first industrial hand soap 

to provide a full measure of the double action of EFFECTIVE CLEANSING 

and proper super-fatting with soothing, protecting LANOLIN. 


is helping to prevent Soapotage in tnany of 


LANOLIN IS BENEFICIAL, being recognized by doctors, and in particular, 
dermatologists, as one of the most soothing and protective substances for skin 
application. It is a principal ingredient in prescribed salves, cold creams, and 
many protective creams. I]t comes close to duplicating the natural oil produced 
by the glands of the skin. 


e Ask a West Representative to call or write for the new 
West booklet “Production Safeguards Against Dermatitis.” 
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One M-4 tank 


Pr uses as many 
a & G-E lamps 






as a small house! 











a It’s true! A General Sherman (M-4) tank uses 27 G-E lamp bulbs, about the number you’d find in the 


vighton average home. | Five of them are shown here. A full armored division uses 60,000 


y ’ 
Skatte- 


kief of 
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Key to tank lamps above: (1) G-E “all-glass” spot and signal lamp (2) Black- 
out lamp (3) Headlight lamp (4) Compass illuminator (5) Inspection lamp. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


Bott G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
aay GENERAL (6 ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radw programs: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 




























































LONG BEFORE the empty wastes 
ef the oceans and the remote 
forests had awakened to the 
throbbing of motors of airlines 
ee the Air Transport Com- 
mand, air trails were blazed 
by pioneers. Clarence Cham- 
berlin, Clyde Pangborn, Cap- 
tain Mollison, Newfoundland 
to Ireland! Japan to Washing- 
ton State] Many another. 


If you remember when those 
mames made headlines, you'll 
“probably remember, too, the 
phrase, “in a Bellanca” Time 
after time, these rugged ships 
were chosen by air pioneers 
who were gambling with their 
lives against the unknown. 


This aerial trail blazing put 
Bellanca planes on many a 
tough back-country cargo or 
mail line where they’re still 
doing a vital job today, while 
Bellanca builds twin-engined 
Advanced Trainers for the Air 





SEEMS NO TIME at all since 
Roebling was turning out the 
control cord for the first “‘non- 
stop Atlantic flight” planes. As 
we look back, we realize that 
ever since we equipped the 
early “crates” with Aircraft 
Wires, we've been learning— 
toward the big job we're doing 
today. Aircord Division, John 































@In these frequent messages, Roebling 
cath aueasher of the alone indowte incon turn. 


ROEBLING 
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Astdciated Press 
Smear Campaign: Let ’em eat cake 


Goo! The Cuartes Wasusurns of Los 
Angeles, Calif., allow no family feuding. 
At their triplet sons’ first birthday party 
on Aug. 31, Mom and Pop let Grant, 
VauGun and Appison each have his cake 
and eat it too. 


Millie Mates: Miture Mont, $40 
pounds, married Victorio Yacort, 110- 
pound somersault expert, in New York. 
Millie, who is one of the Four Freedoms 
at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe, com- 
mented: “That business of size doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 


Divorce Data: Mrs. Grace L. Duro- 
CHER started proceedings in St. Louis to 

strike out “Lippy” Lro, manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Baseball’s talkiest was 
labeled “ “neauing’” and “of a very uneven 
temperament.” Their 1984 marriage al- 





‘Acme 
“Mom” said Leo was too lippy 


most ended in 1941, but they stayed to- 
gether then for the good of the team... 
Reno newspapers gave Mrs. Tommy 
Manvitte VII (Newsweek, Sept. 6) a 
cold reception when she arrived for her 
divorce after seven and one half hours of 
married life. Manville is “making a mock- 
ery” of Nevada courts, editors said, and 
urged a decree be denied unless she could 
prove her cruelty charges . . . Mrs. Jacos 
(Buppy) Bakr did prove hers and won an 
interlocutory decree in Sacramento from 
the former heavyweight boxer. 


Early Bird: James H. R. Cromwau, 
former Minister to Canada, stole a week’s 
march on his wife, Doris Duxe Crom- 
WELL, in suing for divorce. Charging de- 
sertion in 1940, Cromwell in a New Jersey 


action sought a “bed and board” decree, 
which may forbid remarriage and protect 
‘his interest in his wife’s estate. The to- 
bacco heiress would have established a 
Nevada residence in another week, but she 
refused to say if she would try for a Reno 
divorce on grounds of mental cruelty. 


Trespass: While 2,000 Londoners 


watched, Bos Hore and Burcess Mere. 
pITH were ousted from the Dean’s Yard 
of Westminster Abbey for shooting scenes 
without permission of Dean Paul de Labil- 
liere. They were making a British Minis. 
try of Information picture, “Welcome to 
Great Britain,” to be shown to American 
troops. When the Dean ascertained there 
was no comedy involved, he approved the 
five hours of film made before his arrival. 


Stick-Shifter: Werner Janssen, 43- 
year-old symphonic conductor and _ hus- 
band of Ann Har- 
DING, went to work as — 
a swing shifter for 
the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. at $45 a week. 
Nine years ago Jans- 
sen was ousted as 
guest conductor of 
the Berlin Philhar- 
monic because he 
wouldn’t take the 
Mendelssohn Third 
off his programs. 


Newsweek 
Werner Janssen 





Crime Kid: Epwin Conarre, 13-year- 
old New Yorker accused of attacking and 
killing a 10-year-old girl, escaped from his 
cell with the ease of a veteran. Stuffing a 
blanket in his bed, he hid under the cot, 
after leaving a note for a friendly guard 
saying: “Don’t wake me now, I have a 
bad headache.” He followed the guard out, 
stole his keys, and went to a nearby park, 
where he was recaptured. 


Shuberts Squawk: Because many of 
his reviews in the newspaper PM were 
deemed “unfair,” Louis KRONENBERGER, 
acting president of the Drama Critics Cir- 
cle, was barred from the theaters of Lz 
anp J. J. SHusert. Kronenberger, who 
subsequently bought his seats for the 
Shuberts’ new w offering, a revival of “Blos- 





Associated Press PM 
Lee Shubert shooed Kronenberger 














en Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
ANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best! 








Moscow-Chicago “Flight 2”’ wheels into its glide to the 
North Pole Airport of Tomorrow. ..half-way stop on shorter 
routes over the top of the world. Built on eternal ice, the 
airport will be heated and automatically kept snow-free by 
radio rays. With administration buildings, maintenance han- 
gars and hotel accommodations, it’s being projected now by 
aviation engineers... Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow! 


* . * * 
EAGRAM thought of the future six years ago. 
When ‘‘Gone With the Wind ”’ topped the best- 
seller lists. When the German dirigible Hindenburg 
burst into flames at Lakehurst. "Way back then, the 1, @ paces 
fine whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN were Bs i. Mia ee ahd 


woe” 
apa wren? ANO BLENOED ¥ non 
carefully blended for flavor and stored away to mellow. ee: i ge 
: eae ane tay IS WHISKY IS SIX YEARS e 
Through six calendars these rare whiskies have me. ; SLT or sem sua: 
ca ef % . orstnel! 
been treasured for Tomorrow ...so the V.O. of today 4 Byres. 5 , 
° e a 7, _ 
will always be smooth and gracious — preferred for the 3a ac —~- cee ead 


WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


CANADIAN WHISKY © A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





Straight sleer_y Zee 


WO amazing instruments—the 

gyro horizon and the direc- 
tional gyro —help to give the 
American bombardier his big mo- 
ment. Both are designed by 
Sperry Gyroscope, and built by 
Sperry and Fisher Body. 


In precision flying, these delicate 
indicating instruments help a 
pilot to keep on his designated 
target. In blind flying or night 


O N 


flying they help him keep the true 


course to his objective. 


Precision beyond anything ever 
attempted by Fisher is a “must” 
in their manufacture. Rare and 
special skills are necessary every 
step of the way. 


Craftsmanship gave us the an- 
swer, just as it gave us the answer 
to bomber, tank and anti-aircraft 
gun problems. 


O F GENERAL 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E” flies above three 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
three stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work. 


Craftsmanship has never yet let 
us down. 


And today you may be certain 
that as long as there’s a microm- 
eter and a microscope left in the 
world, our men will do their best 
to give their brothers in the air a 
straight steer — by Fisher. 
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som Time,” joins a blacklist that has 
included the late Alexander Woollcott and 
Walter Winchell. The brothers S. are 
also suing Variety, trade paper, for some 
$300,000 for adverse criticism. 


Guess Why: While Suerwoop Srep- 
man sat in a special cheering section for 
hubbies at Palisades Park, N.J., his wife, 
Berty, of Kalamazoo, Mich.—runner-up 





International 


The Missus and the Sweetheart 


last year as Miss America—won a fur 
jacket and the title “Mrs. America of 
1943” .. . And at Camp Campbell, Ky., 
Donnan JEANNE Larson of Chicago was 
named Sweetheart of the 56th Armored 
Infantry Regiment. 


Haw Haw! Lorp Haw Haw, Nazi prop- 
agandist broadcaster who is really William 
Joyce, former English Fascist (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 22, 1940), scurried to an air- 
raid shelter under a radio station on the 
Adolf Hitler Platz in Berlin last week 
when British bombs began falling (see 
page 23). With Blond Brita, Swedish quis- 
ling, and Danish women broadcasters in 
Hitler’s pay, he huddled in the shelter, 
while many Berliners tried to fight their 
way underground. When a bomb struck 
near the station, the shelter rocked, and 
the former London University graduate— 
Spokesman for the Supermen—fainted. 


Deaths: Porrer Paumer, 2ND, 67, son 
of the noted Chicagoan who founded the 
Palmer House and made real estate mil- 
lions, at Santa Barbara, Calif... . Wn- 
uaMm J. (Bm) Brown, 69, boxing 
authority and member of the New York 
State Athletic Commission, at Garrison, 
N. Y. He operated a health farm, “Browns- 
dale,” where many notables went to re- 
cuperate under his strict discipline . . . 
Dr. AtEs Hrpuicka, 74, world-famous 
anthropologist, of a heart attack in Wash- 
ington. Vitally interested in an “Old Amer- 
ican type,” Dr. Hrdlicka studied countless 
groups to prove the American is tall, 
frank, and jovial, and follows “the basic 
conception of ‘Uncle Sam’ and the ‘Gibson 


girls’, 






















































An advertisement of Pepsi-Cola Company 


<...That’s what I call shrewd merchandising.” 








The Blakes were worried ... 

Would their insurance cover everything . . . the doctor 
bills, the repair bills for the two cars . .. would it take care 
of a possible damage suit? 

Suddenly they heard a horse’s whinny just outside the 
window. 

“A horse on the roof?” exclaimed Mrs. Blake. And sure 
enough! When they looked outside, there was Mr. Friendly, 
the American Mutual man, seated on a white charger. 

. “Saves gas,” he said, “and gets me where I want to go, 
fast! 

“Now folks,” he continued, “first off, I want to tell you 
there’s nothing to worry about. American Mutual is taking 


“,..and there was Mr. Friendly 


seated on a white charger! wd 


ie ee ” Mike. 


2 


care of everything. I’ve flown down to the hospital and the 
old man is doing fine. The cars will be like new in no time 
...and we've got the finest lawyer in town on the case.” 

The Blakes smiled, Mr. Friendly smiled, and, dog-gone 
it, if the horse didn’t smile too. 

“Insurance,” said Mr. Friendly, “is about the best inven- 
tion man ever thought up. It’s a helping hand in trouble. . . 
protection for your family ... it’s...” 

“It’s horse-sense!” said the horse. 

Promyt, cheerful service! That's the thing to remember 
about American Mutual when you consider any type of 
insurance. Write today for your free copy of WATCH, the 


‘magazine that helps make.your home safer. 
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© 1943, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





It's nice to know when you insure with American Mutual, that this is the same 
company hundreds of great industrialists have chosen to protect their workers. Today when trouble comes 
two million families like yours are protected by our safety engineers . . . our 5,000 
doctors . . . 4,000 lawyers. You, too, can enjoy the same peace of mind, the same 
quick help when trouble comes, the same opportunity to save up to 20% . . . one- 
fifth! .. .on your premiums. Write now for your free copy of WATCH, American 
Mutual’s unique home safety magazine. Dept. A-21, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN M U TUAL - «the first Americen liability insurance een 


Your helping hand 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





oor 


Capital Straws 


Those who should know say the specu- 
lation that the Marcus Island raid marks 
only the beginning of bigger, more direct 
blows against the Japs is fully justified 
... But it’s true that too much shouldn’t 
be expected soon in the way of a full- 
scale drive on Burma; such a campaign 
takes time to prepare . . . There’s every 
evidence that Elmer Davis still has the 
President’s full confidence, but the early 
Navy confirmation of the Marcus Island 
action was coincidence and not proof that 
it has revised its news policies under OWI 
pressure . . . Herman Baruch, Bernard’s 
brother who was ranking BEW man in 
Rio de Janeiro, is back in Washington con- 
ferring with his new boss, Leo Crowley, 
and may not return. 


Invasion Delay 


The new action in the Mediterranean 
theater is added proof that there’ll be no 
major front opened in western Europe 
this autumn. A drive across the English 
Channel would come only in the event 
of a sudden German collapse which would, 
of course, be exploited as quickly as pos- 
sible. And American airmen, who are 
counting on bombing to bring on such a 
collapse, don’t think it will come before 
next year. Because they feel it will mean 
a tremendous saving in lives, it’s planned 
to give air power every chance to soften 
up the Reich. There’s every indication that 
the decision against an invasion this year 


was made by F.D.R. and Churchill last. 


May and reaffirmed at Quebec. 


Political Considerations 


Naturally, military considerations alone 
will determine the timing of any invasion 
of Western Europe. This has been made 
clear by Churchill. Nevertheless, it’s plain 
that London and Washington would like 
to have an understanding with Russia 
about Germany and postwar Europe be- 
fore undertaking the sacrifices entailed in 
a “second front.” At present, there is 
obviously wide divergence between Anglo- 
U.S. and Russian policy toward a defeated 
Germany. As opposed to unconditional 
surrender and total disarmament, the 
Soviet-sponsored Free Germany Commit- 
tee speaks of peace with a non-Hitler 
government and a strong German military 
force. A clear understanding on such ques- 


tions is considered vital. That’s why Lon- 
don and Washington have been so anxious 
to talk with anyone who can speak au- 
thoritatively for Stalin. 


Political Straws (South) 


Though they’re all anti-New Dealers, 
the three Southern Senators of F. D.R.’s 
19388 purge list—Smith, Tydings, and 
George—aren’t expected to oppose the 
fourth term in their reelection campaigns 
. . . North Carolina’s political sages, well 
aware of Senator Reynolds’s speaking abili- 
ties, still think ex-Gov. Hoey will win his 
seat .. . Luther Patrick, former Alabama 
Congressman, has given up an $8,000 WPB 
“consultant” job to campaign against Rep- 
resentative Newsome, who defeated him 
last year. 


Hull-Welles Break 


Intimates of both men say there has 
been entirely too much emphasis on so- 
called policy differences between Secretary 
Hull and Under Secretary Welles. Actually, 
their opinions didn’t vary widely on Rus- 
sia or other basic matters (except postwar 
economic policies). Their differences were 
largely personal. Welles, a dynamic type, 
was frequently impatient with the slowness 
of Hull’s methods, favoring quicker, more 
direct action. Hull, extremely sensitive, re- 
sented the dominant, independent manner 
in which Welles conducted affairs. Hull 
was also jealous of Welles’s ambition, and 
was convinced Welles was trying to under- 
mine him. This, not a clash on policy, 
caused the break. 


Bomber Plant ‘Spies’ 


An odd but authentic story was being 
told in inner Washington circles last week. 
Recently a stranger arrived at the Glenn 
Martin Baltimore bomber plant carrying 
a letter from one of F.D.R.’s “anony- 
mous” assistants, requesting that he be 
allowed to show four men, described as 
“friendly neutrals,” through the factory. 
As a final check, the plant manager tele- 
phoned the White House assistant, who 
emphatically denied having written the 
letter and immediately contacted the se- 
cret service. The FBI soon had the Mar- 
tin visitor in handcuffs and his friends 
under guard in a Baltimore hotel. It wasn’t 
until later that the group identified them- 
selves as trainees in a government agency, 
admitted forging the letter, and explained 


‘ they were training for espionage. 


National Notes 


Both Chicago and Philadelphia are al- 
ready dickering for the Democratic na- 
tional convention, with the latter offering 


to put up $350,000; Chicago also wants the 
GOP, as does Detroit . . . The Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains has been besieged with 
requests for military proxy marriages, but 
a preliminary check has failed to turn up 
a single state in which such unions are 
legal . . . House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee members, turned down this spring 
on a request to tour the Alaska highway, 
think it peculiar that now, just . when 
they’re ready to consider a no-father draft 
bill, the Army has suddenly invited them 
to make the trip. 





Trends Abroad 


|; events may change matters, 
but on the present evidence, the invasion 
of Italy is not the forerunner of a drive to 
take the entire country; control of the 
southern half would satisfy the Allies .. . 
The current German retreat in Russia can 
be traced at least partly to a supply failure; 
there’s no sign yet of a morale failure . . . 
You can discount reports that the U.S. and 
Britain are getting tough with Spain; 
British Ambassador Hoare remonstrated 
with Franco over renewed anti-Allied prop- 
aganda by the Falange, but voiced no 
warnings or threats . . . Carefully selected 
German civilians in the occupied countries 
are now being given small arms and am- 
munition by occupation authorities, pre- 
sumably for self defense in case of up- 
risings. 


Traitor Policy Switch 


The Nazis have abandoned their old 
policy of posting blood-red placards on 
street corners announcing the execution 
of “traitors to the Fatherland.” And 
there’s no reason to believe that this is 
due to a lack of “traitors”—or executions. 
For instance, in addition to the Munich 
University executions of early this year, 
it’s known that there have been “purges,” 
involving civil servants, in Berlin and 
other cities. One report has it that 460 
have died this year in these “cleanups.” 
Apparently the Nazis found that public 
notice had a salutary effect on the people 
when the culprits were few, but that now, 
with the lists growing longer in the face 
of German military reverses, secrecy is 
the better policy. 


Latin American Lines 


Latin American exponents of the good 
neighbor policy make no secret of their 
concern about the departure of Sumner 
Welles from the State Department . . . Luis 
Legorreta, Mexican National Bank presi- 
dent, will visit Washington soon to discuss 
Mexico’s silver problem, now so acute 
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(because of hoarding) that silver coins 
are almost unavailable and peso notes 
torn in half are being accepted for change 
. . . Chile is currently laying plans for 
establishment of its own steel industry, 
counting on U.S. aid . . . Looking toward 
greater development of its resources, par- 
ticularly oil, Colombia is moving toward 
liberalization of present restrictive laws. 


Nazi’ Weakness 


With the Continent being invaded from 
the south, informed Scandinavian sources 
are again emphasizing German weakness 
in the far north. The Nazi garrisons at 
Kirkenes, Tromsé, and at other points on 
both sides of the north cape would have 
to depend entirely on their own resources 
(except for aerial supplies) in case of 
Allied attack either from the west or from 
Murmansk. There is no railway connec- 
tion with Southern Norway or Finland, 
and both the new road from Narvik to 
Kirkenes and the so-called Arctic high- 
way across Finnish Lapland are open to 
bombing. The latter is also within reach of 
Russian “partisans” and has already been 
sabotaged several times. Recognizing their 
weakness, the Nazis have already begun 
building a second line of defense in the 
Narvik area and might well abandon the 
northern outposts when and if they are 
attacked. 


Russia’s Arctic Guerrillas 


Almost the only military action along 
the Finnish front in recent months has 
received no publicity. Russian “partisan” 
or, more properly, patrol activity against 
General Dietl’s Nazi divisions in the north, 
has raised so much havoc with supply 
lines that all motorcades traveling from 
Rovaniemi to the Petsamo area are now 
convoyed by armored cars and tanks. The 
Russians have become as proficient against 
the Germans in this type of warfare as the 
Finns were against them in 1940. One 
guerrilla force of about 1,000 men, led by 
a Major Tjukov, ranged for weeks behind 
the German lines not long ago. By captur- 
ing two prison camps, he was able to return 
to his own lines with a total force of 3,000 
men. 


Foreign Notes 


With all the talk about Kussia’s irrita- 
tion with its Allies, note that Moscow de- 
layed recognition of the French Liberation 
Committee until after London and Wash- 
ington acted, even though it had been 
ready to make the move for weeks . . . 
London gossips have Brendan Bracken 
becoming British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, but they can’t say who would 
succeed him as Minister of Information 
or why Halifax should be replaced . . . 
Hungary has come up with a soap sub- 
stitute made from oily sand found in 
Transylvania which is dried, cleaned, and 
scented; German officials have set up an 
export office in Budapest and are trying 
to corner production . . . A Swedish 


; 
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surgeon, Karsten Kettel, reports success 
in curing facial paralysis by transferring 
nerves from the thigh to the face. 


Distiller’s Holiday? 


The ‘WPB has sanctioned a “holiday” 
from industrial-alcohol production to per- 
mit distillers to make beverage alcohol. 
But this is just one hurdle cleared. Permis- 
sion is still needed from Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, to use scarce 

ain for the purpose. The WPB action is 
Based on the fact ‘that industrial-alcohol 
stocks have now been built up well beyond 
current needs. If WFA permission is 
granted (and interested parties were 
hopeful last week), distillers would prob- 
ably get several months for drinking- 
alcohol production, but not make any 
complete change-over, simply using a per- 
centage of the production now being 
turned out for war. The alcohol made 
during the “holiday” probably would go 
into neutral spirits, for blending with 
present whisky stocks, and gin. 





Liquor Shortage 


If there is no “holiday” forthcoming 
for distillers, look for a sharp cut in liquor 
supplies. Here’s why: The major distillers, 
who ordinarily dominate about 85% of 
the market, have been allocating their 
distributors as little as 50% of 1942 -pur- 
chases in an attempt to stretch out the 
liquor supply. But some of the slack 
caused by this “rationing” has been taken 
up by the smaller distillers who moved 
in to establish their brands and take ad- 
vantage of higher prices. These have now 
almost depleted their stocks (except for 
vital reserves), and soon only the major 
distillers’ rationed products will be avail- 
able. And unless drinking-alcohol produc- 


tion is ‘permitted, the allocations to' 


dealers are likely to be cut farther. 


Crooks and Bonds 


In the midst of the Third War Loan 
ballyhoo, the public should be careful of 
swindlers and other sharp operators work- 
ing under the usual patriotic guises. One 
trick involves telephone solicitation. An 
unknown caller, ostensibly selling War 
Bonds, tries to obtain information about 
the potential purchaser’s total bond hold- 
ings. People who give this information 
then go on “sucker lists”. and are later 
called on by slick salesmen who try to 
get them to switch their bond holdings to 
stocks or other investments, promising 
high returns. It must be emphasized that 
by no means all telephone solicitation is 
shady, but it’s pointed out that people 
interested only in selling bonds have no 
interest in a person’s total bond holdings. 


Business Footnotes 


Although there’s now plenty of coffee 
for that second cup, the National Res- 
taurant Association is advising members 











to discourage the practice; lingering pa- 
trons increase the strain on already inade- 
quate facilities and service . .. The OPA 
is now scanning newspaper death notices 
and then following up with letters to the 
family to insure return of the deceased’s 
ration books . . . In many cities, new 
telephone subscribers will have to accept 
the old standing type of instrument; new 
models haven’t been made for months but 
there are plenty of old phones on hand ... 
To stimulate labor recruiting, one Eastern 
company pays an employe a $25 bond for 
lining up a new worker who stays three 
months, 





Press Notes 


Ie now clear that the liberal New Re. 
public is divorcing President Roosevelt 
and turning to Willkie as the liberal hope, 
but its contemporary, The Nation, while 
critical of F.D.R.’s alleged conservative 
trend, hasn’t yet switched allegiance .. . 
The public-relations officer at the Ephrata, 
Wash., Army Air Base recently startled 
editors with a nostalgic and non-military 
press release reviewing the fall and win- 
ter Sears, Roebuck catalogue . . . Ernie 
Pyle, worn out by eighteen months abroad 
which included covering the North Africa 
and Sicilian campaigns, is returnfhg for a 
rest; he may abandon his column during 
his vacation . . . The Mutual network will 
soon enlarge its war coverage, employing 
key foreign correspondents of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. —~ 


Pigskin Prospects 

This fall’s football picture isn’t quite 
as gloomy as the sport pages have painted 
it. It’s true that the Army’s ban on 
trainee participation has forced some pig- 
skin pacemakers like Fordham, Boston 
College, and Stanford to pull out. But it 
isn’t generally recognized that schools with 
Navy V-12 training will carry on in fine 
style. Dartmouth, for instance, has a pool 
of 2,000 Navy students and 660 Marines 
to draw from. However, the continual 
shifting of Navy personnel makes predic- 
tions of specific team strength hazardous. 
The professional outlook seems especially 
promising. With war factories working 4 
six-day week, the pros’ Sunday games 
should bring capacity crowds. But even 
they face manpower trouble because many 
top stars are war workers. 


Book Notes 


Didier, French publishing house in New 
York, is switching to American books and 
will top its new list with “Via Diplomatic 
Pouch” by Douglas Miller, author of the 
1941 bestseller “You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler” . . . Konrad Heiden, one of 
the earliest enemies of Hitlerism and au- 
thor of “A History of National Socialism,” 
is completing “Der Fiihrer” for late fall 
appearance . . . Ian Hay (Maj. Gen. John 
Hay Beith) has just completed “Malta 
Epic,” a history of the island from 1565. 


~ 
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longer hours, lived through more horror, displayed more 
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w Re All for $50 a month—and for his country. 
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Washington > 








Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The official attitude toward postwar planning is beginning 
to change in Washington. The subject is no longer taboo on 
grounds that it’s likely to give the nation the idea that the war 
is about over. The big worry now is that lack of postwar dis- 
cussion will give the people the impression that Washington has 
no plan for peace. 


One reason for the change of stance is that industry is not now 
as anxious as it once was to strive for war contracts, which in- 
volve investment of money, because of the impression that at 
least part of the war might end within a year. Workers who are 
not subject to the draft are also showing signs of a preference for 
safe berths in civilian-goods industries rather than the uncer- 
tainties of war plants. 


The liveliest postwar issue now kicking around WPB is 
the proposal for dismissal pay for workmen when war contracts 
are terminated. Some officials advocate as much as six months’ 
pay to be provided through legislation allowing war contractors 
to accumulate funds for that purpose. Several measures of this 
kind await Congress when it reconvenes. 


Some other postwar suggestions going the rounds of produc- 
tion officials here: 


4] Lease of government-owned plants and machinery to private 
industry on a fee basis when they are no longer needed for war 
production. This, it is argued, would permit industry to experi- 
ment with the manufacture of new products without risking large 
sums of money. 


§ Government operation of some idle plant facilities in the im- 
mediate postwar period to provide goods for rehabilitation of 
occupied and liberated countries. 


q An increase in the 10% postwar rebate of excess-profits taxes 
to provide greater reserves for reconversion to peacetime opera- 
tion. 
e * : 

The OPA’s plans for ordering arbitrary price reductions on 
articles which they believe net the makers an extra fat profit, as 
typified by the present attempts to reduce the prices of vitamin 
products, are running into an unexpected snag. Officials simply 
haven’t been able to find enough high-profit items to make their 
campaign worthwhile in terms of reducing the cost of living. 


Another plan in the discussion stage at the OPA would increase 
production of standardized Victory-model merchandise, concen- 
trate price controls on this and allow prices of all other goods to 
find their own level. It’s a variation of the old plan to narrow 
price control down to necessities only, on which most price of- 
ficials have turned thumbs down. The 
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going the rounds intimates it’s even OK with F.D.R., since he 
received a plaintive letter from some thirsty sailors who arrived 
in San Diego after a long cruise and couldn’t get a drink. But 
whisky is still a political issue, and Washington is afraid of 
the public reaction to the use of grain for liquor while feed 
is sO scarce. 

Tie WPB is preparing to take an active part in laying the 
groundwork for demobilization and in pushing necessary legisla- 
tion through Congress. This fall Congress will begin to get 
measures touching on the financial aspects of demobilization. 


Incidentally, the postwar plans of individuals in the WPB are 
of increasing concern. Many executives are returning to their old 
jobs or looking for new ones. Some of those who are leaving say 


‘they have found little to do in the WPB in the last several 


months, owing to the generally smoother operation of that or- 
ganization, and that they dislike marking time. 


Conscription of women for military and home-front work is 
discussed increasingly in Washington. Not only are the war 
plants losing women, but military procurement people are having 
trouble getting volunteers for the Wacs, Waves, Spars and 
Marines, and they favor the idea. Many others are coming around 
to the belief that it will be necessary here eventually, just as it 
was in Britain. 

e e 
The National Housing Administration is preparing to ask 
Congress for two kinds of increased authorizations. They are: (1) 
an extra $200,000,000 for publicly financed housing—the amount 
Congress cut out of the NHA’s appropriation at the last session 
—and (2) an increased authorization for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance for privately financed housing. 


The cost-of-living index will show another drop when the 
figures come out for the period between July 15 and Aug. 15. 
It won’t. be large, but it is pleasing to the anti-inflationists be- 
cause it comes in the face of runaway vegetable prices. Once these 
prices are checked, they argue, a fairly substantial reduction can 
be expected in the cost-of-living figures. 

As the labor pinch tightens, there’s a growing suspicion in 
Washington that agriculture has been given overgenerous treat- 
ment in division of the manpower pie. The WMC has said for 
some time now that there’s no over-all farm labor shortage. A 
new confidential survey by farm experts, now on the desks of 
high policy officials, appears to bear this out. 


Preferential treatment of agriculture as typified by the 
Tydings amendment, which gives semi-permanent draft defer- 
ment to farm workers—the only class of citizens thus favored— 
was sold Congress on the basis of misleading information, accord- 
ing to the new survey. At the time the amendment was being 
considered, county agents said they expected a reduction in 
plantings under 1942. Actually, farm plant- 





hold-the-liners have brended the new plan 
the greatest inflation threat yet. 


Marvin Jones has a whisky headache, 
and it’s not a hangover. It’s the decision 
he must make on the proposal to permit 
distillers to take a holiday from the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol (see Periscope). 





The plan has strong support. One story 


What the voters back home have { 
been telling their senators and rep- 
resentatives this summer will have 
more than usual weight in Washing- 
ton when Congress reconvenes next 
week. A special Trends preview on 
page 18 gives a cross section of Con- 
gressional thinking on vital topics. 


¢ ings increased. 


Local shortages of farm labor, it is argued, 
have been due in part to the fact that farm 
manpower is virtually frozen. Under Public 
Law 45, county agents must OK the move- 
ment of any farm worker out of a county. 
Refusal to grant permission to make such 
moves has impaired the mobility of farm 











labor and created seasonal shortages. 








Herees’ Alma Mater 


Our airmen have proved themselves masters of any- 
thing that flies. 

When you hear of their exploits you wonder how 
such skill, such devastating dexterity could be acquired 
in a few brief months. Surely, these men must have 
been “born to the blue.” 

Yet the plain fact is that scarcely one in a thousand 
ever flew a plane before the war. Fach and every one 
had to be trained—thoroughly and quickly. 

In their training, the Fairchild PT-19 Primary Trainer 
with “fighter” characteristics is their flying school. 

This staunch little ship is ideal for the rigorous acro- 
batic program prescribed in primary training. In the 
words of a veteran pilot-teacher now at an Army flying 
school: “It is unnecessary to caution a student or to 
warn him about excessive speeds in pull-outs or danger- 
ous positions while he is flying a PT-19. We simply go 


ahead and teach him to do every maneuver in the book: 
slow rolls, snap rolls, Immelmanns, loops, half rolls, 
inverted coordination exercises and turns, vertical re- 
versements, spins, and combinations of these. The 
PT-19 can certainly ‘take it.’ That is the best con- 
fidence builder ever invented.” 

From behind soda fountain and plow, office desk and 
ivied walls, after a short intensive training in the PT-19, 
the most daring and expert flyers the world has known 
have emerged. After six hours training in a PT-19 it is 
not unusual to solo Army students who have never 
flown before. 

As a constant check on the performance of PT-19’s, 
on the American mainland and abroad, the reports of 
a corps of specialists written in the field, enable our 
engineers and designers back home to keep that ‘“‘touch 
of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


aT AIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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A WASHINGTON TRENDS PREVIEW 





What Congressmen Found Out When They Went Back Home 


The trends that will be Washington news in the difficult months 
after Congress reconvenes Sept. 14 are a-making today in the 
grass roots. How congressmen will act on forthcoming issues de- 
pends in large part on what they have heard from their con- 
stituents during the current recess, their first real chance to 
sample home sentiment since the start of the war. 

To get a preview of what the country is thinking and how it is 
likely to be reflected in Washington, NEwswEek conducted a 
survey of a representative cross section of members of both 
houses, carefully selected on the basis of geography, politics, in- 
fluence, and level-headedness. Through its nationwide news- 
gathering facilities, Newsweek interviewed these vacationing 
representatives and senators. Their views, given with the under- 
standing that names would not be used, represent the frank think- 
ing of the legislators, not statements made for political effect. 
Assembled, they present this outlook: 


F. ather poy Congressmen are hearing a lot from their con- 
stituents on the drafting of family men. As they expected, they 
find considerable disapproval. About 65 per cent of the congress- 
men believe that some sort of legislation banning induction of 
family men can be expected. But there’s some feeling that the 
father-draft threat is simply “a club to force men into war 
industry.” 

About 96% would like to ban it but most of them admit 
they'd yield if the armed forces justified their policy of a mass 
army. But Congress must take the initiative and, since it has 
so little time before the general draft begins, family men shouldn’t 
bank on staying at home. 


F. ood: While reaction to rising prices has been considerable, con- 
gressmen have been on the pan less on that score than they ex- 
pected. The overwhelming majority of senators and representa- 
tives (76%) still oppose subsidies to reduce prices, and many ex- 
pressed the opinion that all Congress should do is to prevent 
prices from rising further. Sixty per cent feel that farmers are 
already getting a fair price for many items they produce. 

Considerable public fear is evident over the food supply situa- 
tion, resulting in an undercurrent of determination among con- 
gressmen to keep a close watch on food exports. Some propose 
this kind of priority: the armed services should have first call on 
the food supply, the civilian population second, and whatever is 
left over could be sent abroad. 


F oreign Policy: Only one conclusion can be drawn from the 
statements on this subject: isolationism as understood in this 
country prior to Pearl Harbor is dead. Congressmen showed the 
keenest interest in this topic and were almost unanimous in say- 
ing their constituents expected the United States to take an 
active part in postwar world affairs “because it’s our duty, and 
also for selfish reasons.” There’s universal feeling, of course, that 
wars such as this must not happen again. 

But beyond that general agreement there’s considerable dif- 
ference on the mechanics of world organization. The idea of an 
international police force has the support of about 57%. The split 
on a new League of Nations was an even 50-50. Public opinion 
just hasn’t jelled yet to any extent on details. 


Labor: Reaction against labor unions and their leaders appears 
to be stronger than congressmen expected. Eighty per cent, from 
all parts of the country and from both parties, told of increasing 
dissatisfaction with strikes and union excesses. Probably for this 
reason, there is little fear of labor’s political campaign to get the 
scalps of those who voted for the anti-strike law. On the question 
of drafting labor under a national service law, however, senti- 


ment is overwhelmingly opposed. More than 81% of the con. 
gressmen said their constituents were against such a measure. 


: Increasing taxes have not proved as big a headache to 
vacationing congressmen as they feared. The general public atti- 
tude appears to be that taxes must be increased, so what’s the 
use of squawking. A Southern member said his people want to 
“go ahead and pay for the war while we are fighting it,” and a 
Southwesterner found his constituents anxious to meet war costs 
while spending power is the greatest in our history. 

Nevertheless, the big majority of congressmen don’t believe 
the Administration will get the additional $12,000,000,000 in 
taxes it seeks. Some guess the total won’t top half of that, and 
that it will take a sales tax to go even that far. The survey 
indicates that forced savings as a means of raising part of it has 
no widespread appeal, and 62% of the members polled think it 
has no chance of adoption. 


President Roosevelt: The consensus is that F.D.R. is doing a 
good job as Commander-in-Chief but a poor one as leader of the 
home front. One member put it this way: “If I voted against 


( many of F.D.R.’s war measures I’d be defeated; if I voted for 


many home-front measures I’d be defeated.” But better than 61% 
think the President can be reelected. 


R epublicans: Tom Dewey of New York is about a 2-to-1 bet 
over Wendell Willkie for the Republican Presidential nomination 
in the politicians’ book. John Bricker’s strength centers chiefly in 
Ohio; General Douglas MacArthur is mentioned. 


H ome Front: The feeling is general that the public is willing 
to do whatever is necessary to win the war, but that Washington 
will have to do a much better job of explaining why. Typical 
size-up: “The people want to know what to do, but Washington 
tells them in such garbled, stupid language that more confusion is 
created than if nothing were said at all.” Many reported reaction 
against “conflicting statements” from Federal officials on food, 
the draft, rationing. 

A sidelight is the reaction of some congressmen to the beefs 
they hear. “It’s amazing,” said one, “how willing people are to 
have somebody else sacrifice for the war.” Said another: “Voters 
say they're willing to make more sacrifices but they bellyache if 
any of their gas or food is taken away.” 

Chief complaints concern rationing, with the recent cut in Mid- 
west gasoline the sorest subject. A Kansan stated their basis this 
way: “These people believe that rationing is béing handled by a 
group of bureaucrats in Washington who are more concerned 
about keeping their jobs and making us war conscious than in 
winning the war.” 

Few congressmen are finding much evidence of black markets, 
and most were inclined to deprecate their importance. This indi- 
cates that black-market operations may have been overempha- 
sized and blamed for shortcomings due to other factors. 


I ssues: Congressmen don’t agree on which issue will be the 
hottest in the coming session but these are the topics most fre- 
quently mentioned: taxes and other money-raising measures; size 
of the armed forces (on which the drafting of fathers will hinge); 
postwar planning; price control; food supply; and international 
currency stabilization. There is general agreement on this: that 
Congress must play an increasingly important part in running 
both the war and home fronts, and the forthcoming session wi 
see the legislative branch reach out again for more wartime power 
and prestige. ' 











ENERAL SHERMAN tanks made 

by Chrysler Corporation con- 

tain parts and assemblies made by 

De Soto,—made in the same shops 

and by many of the same craftsmen 

who built the good DeSoto cars 

of peacetime. Likewise, much other 
fighting equipment of the Allies 

takes DeSoto directly to the 

battlefronts as aircraft, artillery, 


and combat vehicles go into 


action. Bomber fuselage sections, 
aircraft wing structures, parts 
and assemblies for the great 
Bofors 40 millimeter anti-aircraft 
cannon,—and hundreds of precision 
parts for the fighting vehicles 
of war have had their source 
in sound DeSoto workmanship. 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


* * * 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M, EASTERN WAR TIME 








Here, at home, 
the De Soto 
service sign is 
more than 


SERVICE 
ny 
ever a symbol of courtesy 
and efficiency. With ample 
parts and skillful service, the 
DeSoto dealers are doing a 
fine job for their owners today. 








DESOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
hii @ wing sections— 


facturing services to a large portion of 
American war industry. 








Getting along with relatives 


by 
BOB HOPE 


1. It doesn't take any special 
talents to get along with relatives..; 
just a little Commando Training. Of 
course, almost everyone has trouble 
with relatives —especially their in-laws 


...in-law, that’s an outlaw who gets 
in by marriage. It’s not so bad with 
relatives who are born into your family, 
though. As a matter of fact, we get 
along fine with an uncle who is borne 
in every Saturday night. 


2. Always join in the children’s games. This 
makes you popular with your nephews afd 
nieces. It also gives your wife a wonderful 
chance to practice her first aid training. Nat- 
urally, everyone knows the best first aid to 
brighter, cleaner teeth is Pepsodent. No wonder 
it’s Number One with men in the Service! 


3. Feed the fotks well. You'll find most rela- 
tives have fierce appetites, In fact, at our house 
we make it a point to count the children after 
every meal. I'll never forget the time we counted 
in‘a strange kid. We knew he was strange be- 
cause he didn’t know that Pepsodent—and only 
Pepsodent —contains [rium. 


~ 


4, Be kind to rich uncles. You can never tell 
when one might leave you a fortune. Of course, 
mine never did, He just left me a copy of Es- 
quire. But I only read the ads anyway...especially 
the ones that say“Pepsodent with Irium loosens 
the film you can feel on your teeth...uncovers 
the natural brightness of your smile.” 


Sk 


5. Don't tet thelr wrangling get on your nerves. 
I wouldn’t say my relatives were noisy... but I 
do enjoy my quiet vacations as a riveter in the 
shipyards, There's only one thing my family 
won't argue about, and that is if you use 
Pepsodent twice a day, you'll have brighter 
teeth in a hurry. 


This film-coated mirror 





That’show odent with 
Irium uncovers the natural 
cheery brightness of your 
smile . . . safely, gently 


abe 


But look what Irium does 
to that film! It loosens and 
floats it away, leaves the 
- surface clean and bright. 


Film on teeth collects 
Stains, makes teeth 

dingy —hides the true 
brightness of your smile. 


illustrates how smiles look 
when commonplace meth- 
ods don’t clean film away. 
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Start ot War’s Fifth Year 
Sees Allies Breaching Europe 


And Political Events Approach 
Pace of the Military Advance 
as Russians Agree to Confer 


For the first time since the summer of 
1940 a full-blown Allied army last week 
stood on the Continent of Europe. It was 
fitting that the British were chosen to 
make the first breach in Hitler’s Fortress 
of Europe. The conflict that had begun in 
the forests of Poland brought British 
troops ashore on the barren Calabrian 
coasts on Sept. 3, exactly four years to the 
day after Britain’s declaration of war 
against Germany. 

The landings in Italy were only the be- 





ginning of bigger things to come in the 
Mediterranean. Likewise, on other fronts 
in the global struggle, coming events fore- 
shadowed the future. In Russia, the Ger- 
man retreat was in full swing, weeks before 
the beginning of winter, the season when 
the Soviets fight best. In the air over 
Western Europe, the Nazis tried desperate- 
ly to break the bomber offensive. In the 
Pacific, an American task force struck deep 
inside the oceanic defenses of the Japanese 
homeland. 

As military events thus rushed ahead, 
the tempo of political developments was 
correspondingly speeded up. The Quebec 
conference had dealt with the military 
problems of the United States and Britain. 
Last week Prime Minister Winston 
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European 


Target—Italy: Guns of the Rodney and Nelson heralded invasion 





Churchill arrived in Washington for fur- 
ther conferences with President Roosevelt 
—conferences that, following Quebec, must 
have been primarily political. 

One such problem overshadowed the 
rest. That was the question of American 
and British relations with Russia. These 
were not at crisis stage, as some politically 
inspired reports tended to indicate. But 
they were approaching something of a 
showdown. What was happening on the 
fronts made it imperative for all three 
nations to know just about where they 
stood with one another. 

In a world broadcast from Quebec, 
Churchill told the Russians in blunt terms 
about what they could expect. The Prime 
Minister said, in effect: (1) the Americans 
and British will open a “second front” 
when they judge it militarily sound and 
not necessarily when the Russians think it 
most needed; (2) the Anglo-American 
strategy of concentrating in the Mediter- 
ranean was not only a sound plan but the 
only possible one under the circumstances; 
(3) the British and Americans are ex- 
tremely eager to confer with the Russians 
and blame for delay can be attributed to 
Moscow. 

A few days after Churchill’s speech, the 
political ball started rolling. Definite 
plans were completed for a meeting of 
American, British, and Russian foreign- 
affairs heads or their representatives. At 
last the politicians seemed to be trying to 
match the pace of the Allied forces in Sic- 
ily and elsewhere on the fighting fronts. 


Invasion 


In his communiqué issued on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 3, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
stressed that in landing on the Italian 
mainland from Sicily the Alhes had merely 
“continued their advance.” This was an 
accurate and succinct way of putting it. 
The Allies were simply taking the shortest 
route open to them into the European 
Fortress. That left several other longer 
but more important routes that can be 
used later in broadening the assault on 
Southern Europe—by landings farther 
north in Italy, in Southern France, in 
Sardinia, or in Crete and Greece (see map, 
page 22). But for the moment the Allies 
poured through the breach in the Cala- 
brian toe of the Italian boot. 


Landing: It was a moonless but 
brightly starlit night. Suddenly, with a 
roar, hundreds of guns flashed on the 
Sicilian side of the narrow Strait of Mes- 
sina. That was the opening of a shattering . 
Allied barrage. First this struck at enemy 
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ROADS TO THE FORTRESS 


The Allies followed the solid arrow into Italy; dotted lines show possible future moves against Europe 


batteries on the Calabrian foothills. Next 
it descended to pummel the beaches. Then 
came the invasion fleet—scores of landing 
barges that chugged over the calm waters. 
The landing armada was supported by 
British warships under Admiral Sir An- 
drew Browne Cunningham, Allied naval 
commander in the Mediterranean, who 
was aboard a destroyer in the strait. Al- 
ready Cunningham had used two pairs of 
battleships—first the 3$3,900-ton Nelson 
and Rodney with 16-inch guns and then 
the 33,100-ton Valiant and Warspite with 
15-inchers—to batter the Calabrian coast. 
Now, to cover the actual landings, he 
brought out the monitors Erebus, Roberts, 
and Abercrombie to pour in a 15-inch 
barrage, plus fire from the cruisers Ma- 
ritius and Orion and several destroyers. 
The result was that as dawn lightened 
the sky and landing craft hit the sandy 
beaches, there was practically no enemy 
gunfire. Likewise, as swarms of Allied air- 
craft flew over the strait to protect the in- 
vading ships and pounce on enemy posi- 
tions, not an enemy plane rose to meet 
them. Surging ashore, the Allied troops 
hardly fired a shot. Among the first ene- 
my soldiers encountered was a group of 
Italians who advanced with upraised hands 
shouting—“Italian Sicilians!” 
That was how the Allies finally breached 
the European Fortress. Their spearhead 
comprised Tommies and Canadians of the 
veteran Eighth Army, led by Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery, who sent them 
into battle with a ringing message: “For- 
ward to victory. Let us knock Italy out of 
the war.” They hit the shore at many 
‘ points after crossing the strait—varying in 
width from 2 to 8 miles—but most of their 
strength was aimed at the two rail ter- 
minals of Reggio Calabria and San Gio- 
vanni. Capturing these against virtually 


no opposition, they quickly established a 
15-mile-long beachhead and fanned out 
north and south round the Calabrian toe. 

This first assault on Europe was some- 
thing of a blow into a vacuum, for the 
Germans had already pulled out of. the 
area opposite Sicily and said all Southern 
Calabria had been evacuated. It was also 
presumably not the main Allied thrust for 
there may be as many as 30 Allied divisions 
in the Mediterranean region. Among these 
the entire American Seventh Army formed 
a striking force in Sicily. The Nazis them- 
selves thought it would “not long be idle.” 

There was also little doubt that many 
Nazi reinforcements intended for Northern 
Italy had been rendered idle for the time 
being. That was a result of the terrific 
air blitz against the Italian railroad system. 
Many of the old targets, such as the 
Cancello and Aversa yards near Naples, 
were shattered again. But on the day be- 
fore the invasion, Allied heavy bombers 
struck at three big northern centers: Bologna 
in the industrial region and Trento and 


Bolzano below the Brenner Pass. At Bol- - 


zano they reported an outstanding success 
—the railroad bridge over which German 
troops had been pouring into Northern 
Italy had been “hit and broken.” 


Boot: In striking across the Strait of 
Messina into Calabria, the Allies moved 
into a wild and mountainous zone con- 
taining the majestic scenery but tough 
fighting terrain of the Apennines. For 
the narrow Calabrian peninsula, with its 
lofty southern Aspromonte (Bitter Moun- 
tain) rising more than a mile beneath a 
mantle of beeches and pines, forms only 


.the toe of the Italian foot, whose instep 


and ankle are dotted with spiny peaks 
which slope gradually eastward and down 
to the wide flat areas forming the heel. 





Newsweek—Fore 


The entire foot area, stretching 200 miles 
or more northward from Reggio Calabria 
to Naples on the west coast and Bari on 
the east coast, contains some of Italy’s 
wildest terrain. But it is in the sole of the 
boot—the region around the Gulf of Ta- 
ranto and in Calabria itself—that land 
and life are still most primitive. There, 
until recent times, the mountain hideouts 
harbored many a brigand, including at the 
turn of the century the notorious Musolino 
(no relation to Mussolini), a bandit and 
murderer with something of the chivalrous 
ways of Robin Hood. 

So rugged is the terrain that the rail- 
roads run mostly down. the coast in the 
shadow of the mountains or snake laterally 
through the rare mountain passes. On the 
west coast, between Reggio Calabria and 
Naples, the Apennines frequently abut so 


abruptly on the Tyrrhenian Sea that the 


railroad burrows its way through tunnels 
in the cliffs. At many points, too, it crosses 
deep ravines on lofty viaducts that could 
be easily blown up by a retreating army. 
Similarly, the main roads hug the shore- 
lines, although a few secondary inland 
roads zigzag up the mountains and at their 


summits in Calabria provide grand views 


of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic. 

Although the jagged granite interior is 
largely barren, many of the coastal areas, 
aided by large-scale irrigation, abound with 
typical Mediterranean products such as 
olives, lemons, oranges, and pome- 
granates. And besides the ancient fishing 
industry, some manufacturing activities 
have sprung up to use the power generated 
by a handful of hydro-electric projects. 


Gateway: 
mus Rhegium—“We fetched a compass 
and came to Rhegium,” wrote the scribe 
in the Acts of the Apostles, describing how 


- 


Circumlegentes deveni- ' 
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St. Paul once put in at Rhegium, now Reg- 
gio Calabria, on his way from Caesarea to 
Rome. But long before St. Paul’s time, the 
strategic earthquake-ridden port and 
southern gateway to Italy had marched 
into history. Founded by the Euboeans, it 
was later over-run by Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Saracens, and Turks—and 
today it possesses ruins of the old Greek 
and Roman baths. 

Yet in ancient times it was not Reggio 
Calabria but the glittering ports of the heel 
area that grew most famous. Thus Taranto 
(anciently Taregtum), almost as old as 
Reggio Calabria and famous for its fruit 
and honey, its dye-rich purply mussels and 
its tarantula spiders, which were named 
after it, was once the most powerful city 
of Magna Graecia, the Greek annex of the 
Guif of Taranto. Strategically placed it 
now has a good harbor built largely by 
British engineers in the last war, when it 
served as a major Italian naval base just 
as it has in this war—although last week 
the Italian fleet was reported to have taken 
refuge in Spezia and other northern ports. 

Still more famous than Taranto in 
Roman times was Brindisi (Brundisium) , 
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on the Adriatic side of the heel. Here was 
the eastern terminus of the Via Appia—the 
Appian Way over which marched the 
Roman legions bound for Macedonia and 
Asia. It was the place where Caesar be- 
sieged Antony and whence, centuries later, 
Crusaders in shining armor set sail on their 
campaigns. Less than 80 miles northwest 
lies Bari, the battle-scarred ancient Barium, 
and until the fall of Mussolini the seat of a 
powerful radio that poured Fascist propa- 
ganda into Moslem ears. 

These Apulian ports were chiefly famous 
as departure points for conquest-bound 
ancient armies. In more modern struggles, 
the Calabrian zone has come to the fore- 
front. Thus during the Napoleonic wars 
the British, in their only invasion of this 
territory prior to last week, fought the 
French beneath Calabrian peaks, winning 
the Battle of Maida on a plain bounding 
the Gulf of Eufemia and shortly afterward 
occupying the lofty castle of Scilla, one of 
the first towns taken by the Eighth Army 
last week. 

Later, Giuseppe Garibaldi brought new 
fame to Reggio Calabria. For just as the 
Allies landed in Italy last week as self- 


proclaimed “liberators”, so did. Garibaldi 
in the summer of 1860. It was the first step 
in his victorious march against the Bour- 
bons that culminated in his entry into 
Naples and the founding of modern Italy. 


Surprise by Night _ 
RAF Bombers in Sneak-Through 
Outwit Nazis’ Ground Defense 


The battle for supremacy between Al- 
lied bombers and Nazi fighters in the skies 
of Western Europe rose to a new peak of 
fury last week. Eighth Air Force bombers 
raided Paris and Southwestern Germany 
by day. The RAF made what the Germans 
called “terror attacks” on Ludwigshafen 
and Mannheim and dealt two heavy blows 
to Berlin by night. In these raids the Ger- 
man fighter force tried desperately to work 
out new tactics to halt the raiders, par- 
ticularly over Berlin. 


Tactics: In defeating the Anglo- 


American bombing offensive the German 
fighter force faced two distinct prob- 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps from Harris & Ewing 


Drama in Blood: A tense American soldier pours plasma into a wounded companion in Sicily 
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lems. One was how to penetrate the intense 
screen of machine-gun cross fire from Boe- 
ing Fortresses. The Germans gave some 
indication of the trend their tactics are 
taking during the American raids two 
weeks ago against Schweinfurt and Reg- 
ensburg. The Nazis threw into action a 
new plane with rocket guns and shot down 
the record number of 59 American bomb- 
ers—although at the extreme cost of 307 
fighters (NEwswEEK, Sept. 6). 

The German problem by night was en- 
tirely different. Then it was not so much 
to brave the defensive fire power of the 
bombers—RAF night machines are less 
heavily armed than American planes—as 
simply to find the enemy craft in the vast- 
ness of the night sky. Radio location is a 
help. The British depended to a large ex- 
tent on radio location and thought they 
were on the way to solving the problem, 
when they shot down 33 German planes 
during the big raid on London on May 10- 
11, 1941. 

But radio location is still not the only 
answer to the problem. Lighting up the 
sky with searchlights and flares is another 
extremely important part of the approach. 
Last week over Berlin the Germans tried 
out some new variations of this method, 
plus the usual radio location. 

When massed formations of Lancasters, 
Stirlings, and Halifaxes reached Berlin on 


SWARMS OF GERMAN NIGHT FIGHTERS, 
SOME EQUIPPED WITH SEARCHLIGHTS, 
ATTACK BOMBERS 


OBJECTIVE: BERLIN 
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the first raid, they had already been 
harassed by intermittent fighter attacks 
for 400 miles along the route. But at the 
target they met the bulk of the attacking 
force—nearly 600 Junker 88s and Messer- 
schmitt 109s, 110s, and 210s, the greatest 
enemy fleet of night fighters they had ever 
encountered. And on the ground radio- 
controlled searchlights and guns blazed 
light and fire around the city. After the 
first formations had flown over Berlin and 
with their bombloads pointed out the tar- 
get area chosen for the night, the new Ger- 
man aerial tactics were revealed. 

A swarm of fighters, which had search- 
lights in their noses. and were probably 
Junker 88s, sped at great heights across 
the bombed area and the sky path leading 
to it, attacking the raiders. Others released 
strings of brilliant flares a dozen at a time, 
which floated to the earth in parallel lines 
and cut through the night a near-daylight 
lane along which the British had to pass 
(see diagram) . Flak from the ground pep- 
pered the raiders in an effort to keep them 
at a height where the fighters could most 
easily attack. 

Formation after formation passed 
through the flare path to drop more than 
1,500 tons of high explosives and incen- 
diaries in the 45-minute raid. When it was 
over, and Berlin rumbled with explosions 
and racing fires, the British had lost 47 


bombers. The Germans claimed that the 
Luftwaffe had “dispersed the enemy bomb- 
er formations.” 


Wizard Prang: Three nights later 
Berlin was the target again. But the raid- 
ing force was different and so were the 
route and the attack. Lancaster bombers, 
Britain’s fastest heavies, were the only 
ones used, and instead of crossing the 
strong defensive belts of Northwest Ger- 
many they flew northeast over Southern 
Sweden, and south to the Reich. Then, at _ 
Berlin, they made the mest concentrated 
attack yet: 1,000 tons of high explosives 
and incendiaries in twenty minutes. Crash- 
ing down at a rate of 50 tons a minute, 
the bombs set fires raging in the capital, 
their smoke rising 2,000 feet high above 
blasted buildings in the heart of Berlin. 

The effect was tremendous. German 
fighters, lacking warning of the approach 
of the raiders, were unprepared, and as the 
bombers swarmed across the target in 
such numbers that they nearly got in each 
other’s way, the fighters could not break 
the tight formation. No flares were re- 
ported by returning pilots and they de- 
scribed ground defenses as overwhelmed. 
The British losses for the night were only 
22 bombers, and when they got home the 
fliers gave the raid the greatest praise they 
can: “It was a wizard prang.” 


GERMAN PLANES DROP FLARES FROM 
ABOVE TO ILLUMINATE BOMBERS 


RINGS OF SEARCHLIGHTS FOCUS ON 
BOMBERS PATH TO OBJECTIVE 


‘ 


Berlin's latest tactics against the British raiders turned night into day 
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Fourteen Fronts 


The guns spoke in Moscow again last 
week. Nearly every night 124 cannon 
boomed out a message of victory across 
the blacked-out capital. They were salut- 
ing Russian triumphs on the long front to 
the west ... Taganrog ... Yelnya... 
Sumy. Nearly every day there came from 
the Kremlin an order of the day, congratu- 
lating whole armies, giving divisions the 


right to call themselves Taganrog divi- 
sions, Yelnya divisions, and so on. For as 
the third winter of the war approached 
the Germans all along the line were in re- 
treat toward new positions they think 
they can hold. 

The biggest and most important battle 
developed in the Ukraine. There the Nazis 
were being driven out of an area important 
to them in every sense, industrially as well 
as strategically—the Donets Basin with 


its net of railways, factories, and coal. 
mines. Plunging on from Taganrog, the 
Russians freed one industrial city after 
another and rolled forward on Stalino, 
which the Germans had once called Rus- 
sia’s Essen. 

North of the great Donets battle, three 
German positions were threatened—Kiev, 
base of the southern Dnieper line; Bryansk, 
under multipronged Russian attack; and 
Smolensk, the object of a direct Russian 


~~ 








WAR TIDES 





The Bombing Combination 


Eprtor’s Nore: With this column by 
Peter Masefield, famous British aviation 
“writer, Newsweek reestablishes the half 
of the War Tides feature that was tem- 
porarily suspended with the death of 
General Fuqua last May 11. While Ad- 
miral Pratt will continue his War Tides 
column individually as in the past, com- 
menting on the war in general as well as 
naval matters, the new one will be con- 
ducted by a board of experts writing in 
rotation. Besides Mr. Masefield, the oth- 
ers are Maj. Gen. Paul B. Malone, 
US.A. Ret., who is also military com- 
mentator for the Blue network, and 
Ernest K. Lindley, chief of NEwswEex’s 
Washington Bureau. (In the weeks that 


‘he writes a military review, Mr. Lind- 


ley’s regular Washington Tides column 
will be omitted.) For more details, see the 
full-page announcement on page 107. 


The strategy of British area bomb- 
ing, at present carried on by night, is 
interwoven with the strategy of Ameri- 
can preciso-pattern bombing by day. Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris of the 
RAF Bomber Command and Maj. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker and Brig. Gen. Frederick 
L. Anderson Jr. of the United States 
Army Eighth Air Force are working to- 
gether to one over-all plan which has as 
its aim the destruction of Germany’s 
power to make war. Nor is this plan 
merely independent air action. It depends 
essentially for its success on the fact that 
Russian armies in the field to the east 


) and British and American armies in the 


field to the south are tying up great 
enemy forces, expending enemy material, 
and stretching German manpower and 
production to the uttermost both at the 
front and on the supply lines right back 
to the war factories at home. 

To this end—the reduction of the 
enemy’s power to make war—British 
area bombing at night aims to achieve 
four main results: 

1—To destroy Germany’s ianlotry, 4 in 
the factories, 


by PETER MASEFIELD 


2—To disrupt the supplies and com- 
munications which are the life blood of 
production. 

8—To destroy the physical capacity of 
the workers to carry on the war by 
smashing their homes and their means 
of livelihood. 

4—To lower and, in the end, break 
the morale of the German people on the 
home front. This is a by-product of 
bombing and an incidental but neverthe- 
less very important asset. 

The RAF’s Bomber Command, in at- 
taining the four-point results, concen- 
trates its forces against large industrial 
centers. The British night-bombing tac- 
tics to achieve the strategic results are 
designed so that the greatest weight of 
bombs can be delivered for the minimum 
-losses. Thus bomber defense is to some 
extent sacrificed for bomb capacity and 
the bombers rely on darkness to reduce 
the losses. By blotting out an area in 
which production is centered all four 
aspects are achieved at once and an aver- 
age of results has shown that 2,000 tons 
of bombs, dropped by 800 aircraft, devas- 
tates an area of approximately 1,000 
acres—much of which will be factory 
space, much also built-up areas housing 
workmen and the means by which they 
can live and get to work. 

The chief brake on bombing results is 
the German fighter force. This is true 
both by day and by night. There is no 
doubt that without fighters the anti- 
aircraft guns would not be sufficient to 
stop bombing from utterly devastating 
German industry in a comparatively 
short time. At night German two-motor 
fighters, using radar culled from the 
British through the fall of France, are 
the chief cause of casualties. By day the 
fighters ‘are the chief restriction on the 
deepest penetrations. 


That brings us to the immensely 
important work of the United States 
Eighth Air Force Bomber Command. 
The powerfully armed American daylight 


heavy bombers, using their specialized 
tactics to the same strategic end as that 
of the RAF at night, are striking at dis- 
persed and precise targets—and in par- 
ticular at the German fighter force. 
Whereas the RAF attack is chiefly 
against large built-up areas of industry, 
the American attack is concentrated 
against individual targets. Whereas the 
-RAF bombers fly individually toward 
their targets in waves of as many as 
850 in an hour, the American bombers fly 
in big unit formations of up to 100 bomb- 
ers and bomb together in one devastating 
shower on the particular target. The re- 
sult is that the pattern of bombs from 
a 100-ship formation, dropping as one, 
blots out a localized area which has been 
reckoned as covering 18 acres—with the 
aim-point in the middle. No factory can 
survive such preciso-pattern treatment. 

But let us not forget that bombing is 
a “knock-down” rather than a “knock- 
out” process. The bombing force must be 
big enough to knock down the enemy 
and to keep him down by returning to 
the same place as soon as repairs are 
completed. In fact the day and night 
bomber force must be big enough to re- 
duce German industry to the scale in 
which land action can finish the job 
quickly and for small casualties. 

How soon will that day come? The 
answer depends on many things. It de- 
pends on whether the armies of the 
United Nations in the East and in the 
South can maintain the pressure and con- 
tinue to tie down German forces on a 
great scale. It depends on bomber pro- 
duction in America and Great Britain. 
It depends on the weather. It depends on 
German defenses. 

One thing is certain. The day and 
night effort by Britain and America is the 
first example of a properly balanced 
bombing offensive in which the tactics 
(which were worked out independently) 
have, quite fortuitously, combined and 
have then been welded together to gain 
the one strategic end. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Axores (by wireless)—J. V. Mc- 
Cormack, British press spokesman, stood 
at one end of the long correspondents’ 
room as the red sun was dawning and 
told us that British and Canadian forces 
had landed on the Calabrian peninsula 
of Italy. It was a lean announcement, 
but this correspondent, with his orders 
to the front in his pocket, was glad to 
hear it. It has been hard going through 
the doldrums which set in between 
campaigns. You do the best you can and 
the best is frequently none too good. 

The other day Capt. Dick Bard, a 
former publicist now attached to the 
Army Railroad Service here, enlivened 
local society by penetrating to the floor 
of the Mediterranean Sea with a device 
consisting of a rejected gas mask, a 
length of tubing, and a 2-by-4 plank. 
Captain Bard made many interesting 
observations of submarine flora and 
fauna and was: bitten in the ankle by 
a jellyfish. 

It later developed that this hardy 
scientist, now known as the William 
Beebe of Algeria, had a narrow escape 
when a scouting plane formed the con- 
clusion that he was an enemy midget 
submarine and considered bracketing 
him with depth charges. Captain Bard 
surfaced just in time and his red bathing 
trunks showed him for what he was— 
a man of science who had been un- 
able to lay his hands on a pair of blue 
trunks. ; 

You go to the beach if you can pro- 
mote transportation. If not, you sift 
about the countryside in search of non- 
Army food. On lucky days a restaurant 
meal consists of hors d’oeuvres, salad, 
red mullet, lamb, or chicken, grapes, and 
once in a while the big Algerian peaches 
which are worth the price of admission 
by themselves. All this, plus wine of the 
country and maybe a snifter or two of 
vermouth, comes to 300 francs or $6. 
The price scale created by the Ameri- 
cans is still high around Algiers, but 
the supply situation is slightly improved. 

When I speak of road conveyances 
hereabouts as “transportation” I am 
being euphemistic, as we say around 
the stockyards. The jeeps are fine when 
you can get wes but local — stock 
operates strictly on a wing and a prayer. 

Take our driver Harry, a Seeman, 
and his car, a blue heap with yellow 





They Call It Transportation 


by JOHN LARDNER 


spokes, ‘which divides its time between 
the highways, where Harry tries to beat 
it to death, and the garage, where it is 
usually undergoing surgery. As with 
many of his countrymen, Harry’s theory 
of driving is to switch on the ignition, 
put his foot on the gas, and hurtle along 
till something gives. The day before 
yesterday it. was an axle. 

“I will take it to the garage and see 
you again next week,” said ‘ 

Maybe he will and maybe he won't. 
Harry has faith in the local garagemen 
which seems to be completely without 
foundation. When repairing the engines, 
they insert a couple of springs from an 
old watch and whatever wire is lying 
around. One of them put his hand pump 
for tires into the motor for reasons best 
known to himself, and absent-mindedly 


left it there when he closed the hood. 
This created an interesting knock which 


Harry did not investigate till three days 
later and then only on his client’s 
advice, the territory under the hood 
being no man’s land to him. 

Speaking of watch springs, one of the 
quickest ways to go crazy in Algiers is 
to give your watch to the watchmaker 
for repairs. He takes the watch apart 
rapidly while you look on, then throws 
all the parts into a pile of similar parts 
lying on the workbench, and tells you to 
come back a week from Wednesday. 
You can accept this invitation if you 
want to, but a much better course is to 


write home to your wife or mother in . 


America for a new watch. 

An added note on transportation: 
When Sen. “Happy” Chandler was here, 
he said that one thing which filled him 
with grief and apprehension was the 
sight of so many private cars on the 
Algiers streets. This seems a groundless 
charge to a neutral observer. For one 
thing, cars are not private. For another, 
they are not cars. In the third place, 
they are not on streets but in garages. 

T will close this summary by reporting 
that there is a mysterious American 
civilian in town named Charlie. He 
says that sometime this week he is 
going to produce a case of rye, though 
he does not say from where. Charlie is 
a dollar-a-year man and the consensus 
of local opinion is that if he produces 
han OS OE ee Se Se 

ary. 
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drive, when the hard driving Red Army 
made a double thrust along two rail lines 
to the east. 

The Germans, for their part, admitted 
that they were withdrawing in most sec- 
tors. The tone of their High Command 
communiqués was more defensive than at 
any other time since the start of the war. 
But there were still no indications of a 
Nazi rout or a disaster approaching that 
of Stalingrad. One sure sign of disaster is 
large-scale surrender and even the Rus- 
sians did not claim the capture of any 
great numbers of Nazis. 


Front: The Russian front is so tre- 
mendous and the place names so confus- 
ing that the moves and countermoves on 
this vast checkerboard are hard for even 
military experts to follow. The Soviets 
themselves have divided it into fourteen 
separate fronts. Bill Downs, NEwsweEeEx 
and CBS correspondent in Moscow, last 
week cabled the first definite news of 
where these fourteen fronts are (see map, 
page 27). 

Here is Downs’s listing of the twelve 
most important of the fourteen, along with 
the commanding general of each (he omits 
two, the Karelian and the Murmansk, fac- 
ing Finland, because they are at present 
inactive and the commanders on them 
have not been announced) : 

Leningrad, commanded since Jan. 16 by 
Col. Gen. Leonid Govoroff, the heavy-set 
artilleryman who helped defend Moscow in 
the dark days of 1941 and last year com- 
manded the troops that broke the German 
ring around Leningrad. 

Volkhow, headed by Gen. Kyril Merets- 
koff, who led the Soviet campaign against 
Finland in 1939, and at Leningrad helped 
breach the German lines. 

Northwestern, last reported under the 
command of Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, 
who once was top man in the Red Army, 
fell into oblivion after the loss of Rostov 
last year, then re-emerged as commander 
of the line guarding Moscow on the north- 
west. 

Kalinin, in charge of the least known 
commander of all—Col. Gen. Maxim Pur- 
kaeff, whose sole publicized job was that 
of military attaché in Berlin in 1939. 

Western, under Gen. Vassily Sokolovsky, 
who was promoted to the rank of full gen- 
eral on ‘Aug. 28 for his flank attack on 
Orel which resulted in ‘the fall of the city. 
Last March he captured Vyazma; now he 
is presumably leading the attack from 
Spas Demensk. 

Bryansk, headed by Gen. Markian 
Popoff, who before the war was commander 
of the Leningrad military district. Last 
winter he won fame at Stalingrad, then 
swept on to make the winter campaign’s 
deepest penetration into the Donbas. This 
summer he helped break the abortive Ger- 
man offensive at Kursk and later led troops 
ee eastward for the Orel break- 


ugh. 

Central, under Gen. Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky, the “boy wonder” of the Red 
Army. At 38, tall, handsome Rokossovsky 


- 
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The Russians divide the fighting line into these twelve fronts 


is one of the most experienced commanders 
in Russia. In 1941 his cavalry helped halt 
the German attack on Moscow; last win- 
ter he led the break-through from the Don 
that saved Stalingrad and trapped the 
German Sixth Army; this summer he 
fought against the Germans at Kursk. 

Voronezh, commanded by Gen. Nikolai 
Vatutin, the tank expert who headed the 
southwestern front in last winter’s offen- 
sive and broke across the Ukraine to Voro- 
shilovgrad. This summer he led the attack 
on Belgorod and then pushed south to 
flank Kharkov from the north. 

Steppe, under Gen. Ivan S. Koheff, 46- 
year-old veteran of the Czarist Army, who 
gtew up with the revolution and the Red 
Army. In 1941 he fought in the battle of 
Moscow, and later became commander of 
the Kalinin front. For his part in last 
month’s victory at Kharkov he was raised 
from the rank of colonel general. 

Southwest; commanded by Gen. Rodion 
Malinovsky, stocky, dark-haired, 44-year- 
old veteran of the last war. Last winter his 


tanks and cavalry whipped a German army 
sent to save the troops trapped at Stalin- 
grad, pushed them back through Rostov, 


and then swung down to the steppes of the 


Northern Caucasus. At Kharkov he set 
the pace in the hard fight from the south- 
west. 

Southern, under Col. Gen. Fedor Tol- 
bukhin, who led an army that routed 
Marshal von Paulus’s Sixth Army at Stal- 
ingrad, and whose encircling tactics are 
rated tops by the Red Army. 

Caucasian, commanded by Col. Gen. 
Ivan Maslennikoff, who helped save Mos- 
cow when he recaptured Kalinin, northwest 
of the capital. Last winter he led the drive 
which pushed the Germans out of the 
Caucasus to the present Kuban bridge- 
head. 

These, then, are the sectors which make 
up what is called the Russian front. As 
much as anything else they indicate the 
vast nature of the-conflict in the east for 
any one of these sectors would be a full- 
scale front anywhere else in the world. 


Island Life 


Sicilian Street Scene; 
South Seas Homesickness 


As Allied forces landed in Europe and 
struck toward Tokyo in the Pacific, two 
NEWSWEEK war correspondents cabled 
these stories on- the. human side of the 
confict. One, Al Newman, summed up. 
some of the sidelights of the Sicilian cam- 
paign. The other, William W. Boddie, told 
how American fighting men in the Pacific 
think, live, and complain. 


Sicily: As predicted, civilization has 
finally hit Sicily. In Palermo the first 
small boy asked me for the first stick of 
chewing gum—an act as symbolical as the 
President’s throwing out the first baseball 
of the season. 

The once-deserted streets of Palermo 
now swarm with life. Nearly all shops 
with doors to open have opened them. 
Prices of jewelry and trinkets have dou- 
bled and trebled as the Yanks seek souve- 
nirs for their girls at home. Other prices 
have been pegged at the preinvasion rates 
by the AMG. The black market has been 
hit hard and successfully. There is only 
one black-market restaurant left in Pa- 
lermo. And that is the Hotel Excelsior, 
which by a strange coincidence is where 
most of the high-ranking AMG officers 
eat. 

I have seen one small town—Mistretta 
—where the population apparently does 
nothing whatsoever for a living except cut 
each other’s hair and shave each other’s 
chins. It is an unusual economic system, 
but it seems to work all right. 

People came back to the small towns 
early because they were afraid—and with 
good reason—that their neighbors would 
loot their houses. There were many dis- 
graceful scenes of this kind in the bat- 
tered town of Randazzo after the Amer- 
icans and the British went in. So nearly 
every family sent back at least one rep- 
resentative early—usually an old person. 
Next came the parents and the children. 
The young girls came back from the hills 
last of all. 


Pacific: The worst thing wrong with 
the Pacific, so far as servicemen are con- 
cerned, is that it hasn’t any Paris—or any- 
thing else either. The islands the men . 
garrison, no matter how large, are just 
specks in the immensity of ocean. Leave is 
a term covered by regulations, but it 
doesn’t mean a thing. The troops know 
they’re stuck on their islands. 

What affects the men is not so much in- 
dividual homesickness. as a sense of some- 
how losing contact with the United States. 
(They jest among themselves as to the 
fates of their units. Long after the war, 
they say, some brass hat will remark to 
another: “Say, whatever happened to the 
Blank Division? My God, we forgot all 
about them! We’ve left them on Bougain- __ 
ville for fifteen years!”) They think con- | 
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stantly of going back, even if only for a 
few weeks. 

The boys strive to keep some contact 
with home, particularly by writing letters 
so as to get letters back. They will sit 
raincoatless in heavy downpours to see 
even such movies as “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” or “Little Men,” the 
shows on two successive nights at a New 
Hebrides base. They listen avidly to the 
radio, but their favorite program is not 
an American production. It is “Zero Hour,” 
hot jazz from Radio Tokyo “dedicated to 
the United States Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps.” Jazz brings back nostalgic 
memories. When Chief Petty Officer Artie 
Shaw blew into Guadalcanal in July with 
his band, valued gifts, including a Jap 
battle flag, were forced on him in ap- 
preciation. It was the next best thing to a 
trip home, one lad told me. Radio Tokyo 
features Shaw’s records. 

On none of the ten islands I have vis- 
‘ited was there anything that could be 
called a morale problem. Being in the 
Army, the men long ago resigned them- 
selves to sweating it out. However, they 
write hundreds of poems, of varying de- 
grees of printability, about the Pacific. 
Here are a couple of stanzas from a typical 
one. 


On a South Sea tropic island, where our 
mail is always late, 

And a Christmas card in April is consid- 
ered up to date; 

Where we always have a payday, yet sel- 
dom draw a cent, 

But we never miss the money, because 
we'd never get it spent. 


On a B8outh Pacific island, ten thousand 
miles from home, 

Where beards grow long and stubby, and 
your hair’s too short to comb; 

Where you’re sure of going to heaven, for 
any one can tell, 

This God-forsaken outpost is a substitute 
for hell. 


The men all want to get the war over 
so they can go home. (“My family needn’t 
worry about me getting an itching foot,” 
one told me. “After the war I’m never 
going any farther than the drugstore. I’m 
going to sit down and grow roots out of 
my tail.”) While spending little time mas- 
terminding the Pacific (strangely, they dis- 
cuss Europe lengthily) , they wish the high 
command would decide to get going. 

There are other things the men don’t 
like. Among these are the publicized hard- 
ships of “defense workers,” complaints 
against rationing, strikes, the USO’s policy 
of keeping the boys happy back in the 
States, pictures and stories which give the 
impression that soldiers are munching juicy 
steaks at the expense of the civilian popu- 
lation (their food is utilitarian, dehy- 
drated, and out of cans), and the state of 
mind back home which glamorizes civilian 
defense. A Navy lieutenant perused the pic- 
ture of an air-raid warden for some min- 
utes, then exploded “‘Are you giving your 
all?’” he mimicked. “Jesus, it’s sickening!” 


Warship a Day 
Rapidly Expanding U.S. Navy 
Moves in Toward Jap Homeland 


From Washington, from the Aleutians, 
and from Australia came the word—the 
Allies are ready to strike massively against 
Japan. Vice Admiral John S. McCain, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air, 
spoke of “new pile-driver blows” in the 
making. Vice Admiral Thomas Kinkaid, 
commander of the North Pacific theater, 
hailed the reoccupation of Kiska as a 
“turning point” and intimated further 
thrusts from the Aleutians. Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson echoed 
these predictions at Sydney, saying the big 
push was imminent and that “you may 
depend on it.” 


Task Force: Some action came al- 
most immediately. Across the wide blue 
Pacific at dawn last Wednesday, a power- 
ful United States task force sailed right 
into Nippon’s front yard and with its big 
guns and sturdy new planes unloosed a 
hail of bombs and shells on the tiny island 
of Marcus. The first bold blow had been 
struck. The task force had a dual and 
perhaps a triple purpose in defying the 
main Japanese Fleet by approaching to 
within 1,040 nautical miles and four 
hours by plane of the Nipponese capital. 
First, Marcus, though little more than a 
square mile in area, is an important enemy 
air and observation base perched astride 
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Jap supply lines to both the Central and 
Southwest Pacific war theaters. Second, 
the bold sea thrust so deep into Jap home 
waters was a direct challenge to the enemy 
fleet to come out and fight. Third, the 
Marcus attack might have been merely a 
covering operation for another naval blow 
on a grander scale (see Admiral Pratt’s 
War Tides) . 

Tokyo broke the news and included a 
radioed warning to the Japanese people 
that the mainland itself could just as easily 
have been the target of the attackers, 
Then the Navy, usually ultra-conservative 
about releasing news on current operations, 
confirmed the report, saying that a carrier 
task force raid had been planned for Sept. 
1 and was “presumably in progress at 
Marcus Island.” That was all from the 
Navy, but next day Tokyo had some more 
to say. Admitting that “slight” damage 
had been done by surface ships and by “90 
Grumman fighters” and “about 60 carrier 
bombers,” it claimed the Marcus defend- 
ers shot down twelve of the attacking 
planes. 

Tokyo’s figure of 150 attacking planes 
indicated that at least two big combat 
carriers were on the job. Possibly a third 
carrier might have been used. For opera 
tions so close to Japan, the carriers were 
probably escorted by several batileships, 
even more cruisers, and many destroyers. 
This attack was much heavier than an 
earlier one on March 4, 1942, when the 
carrier Enterprise drew up 200 miles from 
Marcus and released its planes for what 
was solely an air assault. In those days of 

naval inferiority, American 
task forces had to confine 
themselves to hit-and-run tac- 
tics, 
Significance~ 

The Marcus raid focused at- 
tention on the new American 
Navy that has been built since 
Pearl Harbor. It is the story 
of “a warship a day,” which 
Navy Secretary Frank Knor 

- has revealed as the rate of the 
Navy’s expansion in the Pa 
cific alone. 

Of all the mighty new mon- 
sters of the seas, the biggest 
and most powerful are the 45,- 
000-ton battleships Iowa and 
New Jersey, first of six such 
ships of the Iowa class which 
combine tremendous fire pow- 
er with amazing speed. Nine 
16-inch guns and twenty & 
inchers (which can be used as 
anti-aircraft guns) comprise 
their main armament. 

Smaller than the Iowa and 
New Jersey, but mounting the 
same fire power, is the Wash- 
ington class of battleship, 35,- 
000-ton sea-going devils that 
are death to enemy planes as 
well as ships. All six are prob- 
ably now in commission. 

The battleship is still king 


- 


- 
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A United States task force penetrated to Japan’s doorstep with the raid that lashed Marcus Island 


in the Navy, but the aircraft carrier is 
queen. Since Pearl Harbor, seven 25,000- 
ton carriers have been launched. The 
month of August alone saw a new Hornet 
and a new Wasp take their places beside 
the Bunker ITill, Essex, Yorktown, In- 
trepid, and Lexington. The Navy has 
also converted at least seven 10,000-ton 
cruisers into airplane launching flattops. 
These included the Monterey, Belleau 
Wood, Independence, Princeton, Cowpens, 
Bataan, and Langley, all launched within 
the past fourteen months. Along with the 
three pre-Pearl Harbor ships, this gives 
the Navy a total strength of seventeen 
carriers afloat. 

Three new heavy cruisers of the 13,000- 
ton Baltimore class also came off the ways 
in recent months—the Canberra, Vin- 
cennes, and Quincy, each mounting nine 
8-inch and twelve 5-inch guns. A new class 
of battle cruiser, the 27,000-ton Alaska 
group of six ships, also promises Japan 
some headaches. The cruiser picture is 
rounded out with three new light cruisers 
of 10,000 tons, the Biloxi, Miami, and 
Houston, boasting twelve 6-inch and twelve 
5-inch guns. 

New light warships ready to tangle with 
the enemy include more than 50 destroy- 
ers and 65 destroyer-escorts, all equipped 
with armament designed for use against 
submarines, surface craft, and planes. 

Spawned in the furnace of Pearl Harbor 
this is the new might of the United States 
Navy that, in raiding Marcus Island, al- 
ready has cracked the wall of Japan’s outer 
defenses. That initial baring of its teeth 
was, in the words of Admiral McCain, 
“only a token” of blows that “will increase 
in tempo, in power, and in fury, until final- 
ly .. . in continuous attack we lay waste 
in blood and ashes the home island of this 


treacherous, brutal, and savage people.” 


WALL “© 1SLAL 


Pacific Progress 


New Landing on Lae Follows 
Big Raids on Japs at Wewak 


The plodding, grim struggle against the 
Japanese in the jungles of New Guinea was 
last week suddenly transformed into a 
quick war of attack by both sea and air. 
With General Douglas MacArthur flying at 
the head of their formation, transports 
ranged over the Markham River Valley 
last week, dropping the greatest number of 
paratroops and air-borne artillery yet used 
in the Pacific. Surprising the Japs for the 
second time in two days, Allied troops soon 
all but cat off both Lae and Salamaua. In 
an equally unexpected assault from the sea, 
other Allied forces had landed the day be- 
fore to the northeast of the enemy base at 
Lae. Covered by powerful air forces and 
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supported by the fire of warships, Allied 
troops—mostly Australians—poured ashore 
and quickly drove some 10 miles into the 
enemy positions. 

‘These were the latest moves in a cam- 
paign to force the Japs out of these bases 
entirely. But before the landing assault on 
Lae it had been mostly an air campaign to 
make all the New Guinea bases unsuitable 
for operations on the part of the Japanese 
air force. 

By last week, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing Allied air supremacy on New Guinea, 
the Japs were forced to withdraw their 
planes from their string of bases and 
concentrate them 550 miles from Sala- 
maua at Hollandia in the Dutch section of 
New Guinea. Until the middle of August 
the enemy had considered its warplanes, 
nestled in dispersed bases, safe from any- 
thing other than occasional attacks. It 
was impossible previously for fighters to 





Casualties to Date 


As the invasion of Italy began, figures were released in Washington of total 
American military and merchant marine casualties thus far in the war. They 
showed that in the 21 months since Pearl Harbor, the toll for the first time had 
crossed the 100,000 mark as compared with total combat casualties of nearly 
250.000 during the nineteen months of the last war. 





***From Sept. 27, 1941, to Aug. 1, 1948. 





Killed Wounded Missing Prisoners Total § 
Army* 8,927 19,391 21,406 19,634 69,358 
Navy** 7,840 2,553 8,917 2,246 21,556 
Marines** 2,005 2,501 663 1,925 7,094 
Coast Guard** 182 22 158 1 363 
Merchant Marine*** 627 — 4,124 — 4,751 
Total 19,581 24,467 $5,268 23,806 103,122 
i: week ended Aug. 28. 
**Up to Sept. I. 
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WAR TIDES 





Why We Can Now Advance Westward 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


With the invasion of Italy, the 
grand Allied plan for action in the Medi- 
terranean has begun to unfold. It is a 
plan that has long been in the making 
and all the details are now presumably 
settled. Even in its opening phase, it is 
exerting a powerful influence on neu- 
trals. Portugal’s action in apparently 
preparing for war with the Axis is evi- 
dence of this. But in the Pacific, our 
strategy is also shaping up. The raid on 
Marcus Island is the opening gun. 

It is extremely significant that on 
Aug. 29 the Office of Naval Operations 
in Washington, through its Air Deputy, 
made the statement that “huge task 
forces spearheaded by carrier-based air- 
craft are poising for new pile-driver 
blows against the enemy”—a statement 
followed by the news that on Sept. 1 a 
task force had struck at Marcus Island. 
For Admiral McCain spoke at the mo- 
ment that one or more of these task 
forces must have been moving forward 
to new areas of air and naval combat. 

Added ‘significance is given by the fol- 
lowing: No plan of great magnitude is 
started rolling until the Chief of Naval 
Operations gives the OK, and the move 
westward was made shortly after Ad- 
miral King’s return from the Allied 
Staff meeting in Quebec. Moreover the 
Navy, despite public pressure to the con- 
trary, is extremely conservative about 
the news it gives out and will not com- 
mit itself until it is sure of the ground 
upon which it stands. 

There are several reasons why the 
“Westward Ho” movement is timely. 
The Jap threat to the Aleutians has 


been removed by the retirement from 
Kiska. This automatically releases any 
large naval units we might have in the 
Aleutians to take part in operations 
elsewhere. Operations in the Southwest 
Pacific have proceeded so successfully 
that some of the pressure on fleet units 
there has also been relaxed. 

Our heavy naval units available have 
thus been increased, and we have pre- 
viously taken a measure of the Japs in 
gun action featuring these heavy units. 
Our aircraft carriers have increased 
greatly in numbers, as have our naval 
aircraft. And somewhat contrary to pre- 
vious expectations, our naval aircraft 
have met Jap land-based air and have 
had rather the better of it. 


In view of this and the fact that 
we must hold air and sea supremacy to 
advance westward, it would seem folly 
merely to raid Marcus Island. In fact, 
the tactical technique employed would 
seem to indicate that we intend to batter 
its defenses and remove the threat of 
Japanese air power there or, better still, 
if practicable, capture it and hold it for 
our own use. The island is very small— 
only 5 miles in circumference—but it has 
strategic value as an air base, for it is 
1,040 miles from Tokyo, and in a good 
position to support any carrier-based air 
raids we might choose to launch against 
Japan. Further, it is about 700 miles 
from Chichi Jima in the Bonin Islands, 
an outpost Jap naval base only 500 
miles from Tokyo. (Distances are in 
nautical miles.) 

However, major warfare in the Pacific 


must be amphibious, and to conduct it 
efficiently we must capture advance 
bases that have sufficient sea room to 
accommodate large numbers of naval 
aircraft, transports, and supply ships. 
Wake Island is out of the running, and 
for the present Guam is too far to the 
westward. Anyway its harbor is limited 
in capacity. But there are many atolls in 
the mandated ‘islands, some quite spa- 
cious, which in the past, as at Pearl 
Harbor, the Japs have used to our detri- 
ment. ‘ 

Of these none is more enticing than 
Brown Atoll (see map, page 29), with 
some 20 miles of sea room inside the 
enclosing reef. True, it is filled with 
coral heads but the Japs did a job of 
marking them at Truk, and we can do the 
same. Brown Atoll has one clear deep- 
water entrance, another wider one easily 
mined, and a third very narrow one, im- 
passable except for the smallest craft. 

Its strategic position is excellent, for 
it is about 660 miles from Truk, 850 to 
Marcus Island, 1,200 to the Admiralty 
Islands, and 1,450 from Chichi Jima. 

What could the Japs do about it if we 
were to tell them we intended to go 
there or elsewhere? Very little so long 
as we hold sea and air control. We could 
sink their big transports, or engage their 
fleet if they chose to accept action. Jap 
small craft from nearby atolls might be 
a nuisance, but our PT boats could take 
care of them. Jap submarines should be 
the greatest threat, but with the expe- 
rience of fighting German submarines in 
the Atlantic behind us, we ought to 
handle them. 





accompany the bigger craft because such 
a back-country spot as Wewak, for ex- 
ample, was 350 miles from the nearest 
Allied base at Wau. 

But on Aug. 16 the first of several crush- 
ing blows that finally led to evacuation of 
Jap planes was struck. Wewak was the 
target. And fighter planes mysteriously 
were in on the show. That day, a vast ar- 
mada of 225 Allied craft destroyed 123 
enemy planes, all but three caught on the 
ground at Wewak’s four airstrips. 

It was back in June that the first hint 
of how Gen. Douglas MacArthur was pre- 
paring thus to rout the Japs from their 
coastal bases crept into the communiqués. 
In one three-day period, the Japs had sent 
a total of 109 aircraft to bomb the little 
inland village of Bena Bena, perched on 
an 8,000-foot plateau in the Bismarck 
ranges 70 miles south of Madang. Osten- 
sibly just another settlement for mission- 
aries and gold prospectors, Bena Bena had 






overnight become a target for the Japs. 
The reason was not given in the Allied 
communiqués, but it was known that Bena 
Bena was occupied by the Americans. And 
also that it boasted a landing strip. 

For the first time, last week, Bena 
Bena’s importance in the pattern of New 
Guinea warfare began to loom unmistak- 


ably. The fact that Allied fighter planes 


were escorting bombers on raids on such 
remote targets as Wewak made it obvious 
that they were not coming from Wau, 
westernmost known Allied air base on the 
island. Even with two extra fuel tanks, 
each holding 150 gallons of gasoline, the 
combat range for Lockheed Lightnings 
(which were used on the Wewak attacks) 
is only 750 miles. This meant that the Al- 
lies possessed an advance base. There was 
no official confirmation that the new base 
was Bena Bena, but its strategic location 
putting fighters within range of all four 
principal Jap posts on the coast. plus the 








~ 


earlier attention the Japs had paid it, in- 
dicated that this was the spot the military 
planners had chosen. 

How the Lightnings have been able to 
operate from their advanced nest was 
pointed up again last week when they 
escorted Mitchell medium bombers through 
a hail of ground fire and 35 Zeros to sink 
three 7,000-ton cargo ships at Wewak. 

At the other end of the Allied offensive 
arc, in the Solomons, American fliers con- 
tinued to pound the key Jap airfield of 
Kahili on Bougainville Island, shooting 
down 36 of 60 Jap planes in one day’s 
action that cost them six planes. 

One of the enemy planes bagged was a 
newcomer known as Type 3 and believed 
to be the one frequently reported as the 
Messerschmitt 109. The Type $ fighter, 
equipped with a liquid-cooled, in-line en- 
gine, and self-sealing fuel tanks, was said 
by Marine pilots to be faster than the ra- 
dial-engined Zero but less maneuverable. 
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... the re-launching of Top-Quality 


calls for appropriate ceremony! 
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Its New. from Amertcan-Made Rubber... | 
and with Generals Famous Top-Quality ! 





Today’s new General Tire from American-Made rubber 
has that plus of Top-Quality millions of car owners 


‘ have always taken for granted in a General . . . that 


certain quality “know-how” that for 25 years has made 
General mean longer, safer, more economical mileage. 


General’s engineers have drawn on all their quality 
experience .. . all they have learned about getting more 
out of rubber . . . to produce a tire from American-Made 
rubber that is a General through and through. 


It has General’s famous Silent-Grip tread. Its body has 
General’s extra strong cords, as always. 


Rubber still must be conserved; the supply of these 
new Generals is limited . .. but, perhaps you are eligible 
to buy. Your General Tire dealer cordially invites you 
to come in and see the kind of Top-Quality tire from 
American-Made rubber General has developed. 
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Submarine Slugger —You can take: 
it from this lad in the crow’s nest 
(right) —these sub-chasers have what 
it takes. Light up a Camel and listen 
as he tells you (below) what it’s like. 





‘ 


The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 


First in the S erv1ce Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


ISTEN to the look-out of the submarine 
patrol: “You're up there all alone in that 
pitching, swaying tin can of a crow’s nest. 
Your eyes are burning holes through the 
mist and rain. Sure, you’re glad when your 
watch is over. Then it’s me for a Camel first 
thing. Man, that full, round flavor says ‘all’s 
well’ and then some!” 
Not only with you, sailor, but with men in 
all the services, the favorite is Camel. They’ve 
got what it takes for steady smoking pleasure. 


CAMELS 


HAVE BEEN A | 
STANDBY WITH | AM E L S 
ME FOR 8 YEARS. 

THEY SUIT ME 


TO AF’ 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


( FIND CAMELS 
JUST RIGHT 
FOR ME. EASY 

ON MY THROAT 
AND FULL OF 


ee 9 FLAVOR 
The fh Sone Gay 


— where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat r 7 eG 
—is the proving ground for ciga- | Ay ; | help build sub-chasers,”’ says Inez 
rettes. Only your taste and throat — Dale Myers, naval shipyard worker 
_ can decide which cigarette tastes 1 a = (above). And the Navy man’s cigarette 
best to you...and how it affects your throat. Based , @ ". BLE Ww is her favorite, too. “‘I find Camels suit 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe —_ my throat and they don’t tire my taste.” 
Camels will suit your “'T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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Policy Babies on the Doorstep 


Await the Returning Congress 


Foreign and Postwar Issues 
Fast Arising as the Legislators 
End Fence-Mending Recess 


Congressmen had had nine weeks at 
home to talk to the voters and lay their 
ears to the grass roots (the rumblings they 
heard are described in the Washington 
Trends Preview on page 18). And this 
week they prepared to head back to the 
Capitol to do the business of democracy. 
There they would find that the trend of 
events had itself written the agenda for 
reconvening of the 78th Congress. It was 
time for the nation’s legislators to look 
abroad and beyond the war. Foreign policy 
and postwar policy had burgeoned into 
the great issues of the day. 

True, there was still much to worry 
about at home. Butter was scarce again, 
chiefly because of a government stockpile 
of 200,000,000 pounds for military and 
Lend-Lease needs. Meat was short, too. 
Gas stations in the East were running dry 
again. John-L. Lewis and his miners were 
inching toward another coal crisis. In gen- 
eral, the home front was pretty much as 
Congress had left it in July. 

But events and opinion on foreign af- 
fairs were in a great new ferment. The 
summer had seen Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace cast into political disgrace after 
his public brawling with Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones over foreign stockpiling, 
with Wallace’s Board of Economic War- 
fare liquidated and succeeded by an Office 
of Economic Warfare. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull had forced a showdown in his 
long disagreement with Sumner Welles, 
and Welles had submitted his resignation. 
And there were disquieting signs that An- 
glo-American understanding with the So- 
= ally was far from complete (see page 
21). 

Clearly, great issues remained to be 
solved. The returning congressmen were 
convinced that the old isolationism was 
dead, that the people wanted America to 
aid in rebuilding the world, but among the 
voters the legislators found no clear-cut 
opinion on the pattern of such coopera- 
tion, as reported in the Washington Trends 
Preview. And up and down the land lead- 
ers in and out of government, including 
some congressmen, were debating and act- 
ing on how best to draw that pattern. 


San Francisco: Some 200 Republi- 
cans showed up for the Far Western or- 
ganization meeting of the Republican Post- 


war Policy Association, unofficial and 
strongly interventionist group within the 
party (Newsweek, Aug. 9). The RPPA 
founder and chairman, Deneen A. Watson 
of Chicago, presented and the conferees 
endorsed a resolution for (1) uncondition- 
al surrender of the Axis, (2) American 
commitment to a Council of Nations, (3) 
a world court, (4) adequate national de- 
fense until world security is attained, and 
(5) equity in world trade. Watson has- 
tened back to Chicago for a radio broad- 
cast to tell the GOP rank and file about 
the meeting but was pointedly ignored by 
official Republican policy planners at 
Mackinac Island. 


Mackinac Island: To this Michi- 
gan resort near the bottleneck between 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler led the 
party’s Republican Postwar Advisory 


Council of 49—twenty-four governors, five 
senators, twelve representatives, and eight 
national committeemen. 

It was a pleasant spot, this place pro- 
nounced Mackinaw where vacationers 
drive about in carriages instead of auto- 
mobiles, that the council had chosen for 
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the most important Republican delibera- 
tive assembly since the national conven- 
tion of 1940. (With two newspapermen on 
hand for every member, lured by sly prom- 
ises that there would be no M.P.’s or Ad- 
ministration busybodies about, it was:also 
the most thoroughly reported.) In two 
days of sessions this week the delegates, 
representing all shades of convictions from 
prewar isolationist to interventionist, were 
to lay the groundwork for a strong Repub- , 
lican foreign and postwar plank for 1944— 
a task all admitted was formidable—and 
more ticklish than had been hoped. 

To the consternation of most of the 
Mackinac conferees, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York speedily upset plans 
for a harmonious, noncommittal expres- 
sion of American postwar responsibilities 
by flatly proposing that the military al- 
liance with Great Britain be continued 
after the war. Drawing the lines for a new 
intra-party conflict, Sen. Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio promptly labelled the suggestion 
“a fool statement.” Both he and Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan re- 
iterated their oft-expressed view that any 
endorsement of international cooperation 
be hedged about with proper safeguards 
for American sovereignty. Chairman 
Spangler then appointed the two Midwest- 
ern senators as chairmen of temporary 
subcommittees studying both foreign and 
domestic postwar problems. 


Minneapolis: Ina speech to the For- 
eign Policy Association and the University 
of Minnesota, ex-President Herbert Hoo- 
ver reiterated the postwar program he has 
worked out with his collaborator, Hugh 
Gibson: “We must have something far 
more specific and definite than 
high aims, high ideals, sixty- 
four-dollar words, good inten- 
tions, political avoidance or 
recriminations.” His plan in- 
cludes four steps: (1) agree- - 
ment, “before firing ceases,” 
that the chief United Nations 
be “trustees of peace,” (2) 
&@ provisional peace, (3) a 
cooling-off period of transition, 
and (4) creation of a per- 
manent “world institution” for 
permanent peace. 


Washington: Wrapped 
in more confusion than ever 
was the Administration’s for- 
eign policy. Upon the colum- 
nist Drew Pearson descended 
two of the most vitriolic re- 
bukes ever handed a news- 
paperman. Pearson had 
broadcast and published 
charges that Cordell Hull was 
anti-Russian and hoped the 
Soviet would be “bled white.” 
The Secretary of State retorted 
that the statements were 
“monstrous and _ diabolical 
falsehoods.” Next day the 
President, flushed with anger, 
went farther and called Pear- 














































DESTRUCTION ...made to order 


AMONG ALL the missiles man has 
contrived to hurl death at his enemies, 
the torpedo is unique. 


No other projectile is so complex, 
so carefully engineered, so “made to 
order” for destruction. Driving the 
deadly “warhead” is an intricate mass 
of motors, shafts, instruments— and 
bearings. Ball bearings—-without which 
neither motors, shafts, nor instruments 
could “do their best work.” 


The torpedo is one more illustration 
of the fact that there is no more vital 
factor in the mechanized war we fight 
today than anti-friction bearings. They 
literally make possible the sustained ac- 
tion of our more important tools of war. 


New Departure is making bearings 
by the tens of millions. In fact New 
Departure has a major responsibility 
in the whole ball bearing war produc- 
tion program. 


THE TURE tS HOW 
Bearing application is a 
highly specialized art. 
Wisdom dictates consult- 
ing our engineers on new 
designs while yet tn the 

Sormative stage. 


MOTINNG ROLLS LIKE A BALL 
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son a “chronic liar” (see page 79). The 
very violence of the two attacks imme- 
diately provoked speculation. Both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Hull had frequently weath- 
ered criticism as serious without batting 
an eyelash. Why were the nation’s top 
foreign policymakers so touchy on the 
subject of Russia? 

Meanwhile, Hull proceeded apace with 
his new efforts to tighten the State De- 
partment’s grip on policy in the foreign 
economic field. The President had already 
given him permission to coordinate the 
activities abroad of Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr.’s Lend-Lease Administration, Herbert 
H. Lehman’s Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, -and Leo T. 
Crowley’s Office of Economic Warfare.* In 
the works now was a plan to give Hull far 
closer control over operations. Crowley 
and Stettinius, convinced our economic ef- 
forts abroad needed some such over-all 
direction, welcomed the move. Lehman, 
who took his job on the understanding 
that he would be responsible only to the 
President, regarded it coldly. 

But almost simultaneously there ap- 
peared evidence that far more than unifi- 
cation of command was needed before or- 
der in our foreign economics could be 
achieved. James D. LeCron, chief of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs food sup- 
ply division, resigned with an angry blast 
at the State Department. He found it im- 
possible to work effectively “because of 
interference, obstruction, delay, and unin- 
telligent dictation on the part of certain 
officials of the State Department.” 


Significance 


In the swelling nationwide debate over 
America’s future foreign policy, the voice 
of Congress promises to be the loudest. 
For legislators are in an aggressive mood, 
ready to use their purse powers and their 
constitutional checks on treatymaking. 

It was to close its ranks against this 
pressure, and to eliminate obvious confu- 
sion in the nation’s economic affairs 
abroad, that the Administration proceeded 
to unify control under Hull. But LeCron’s 
long pent-up outburst made it clear that 
unity at the top would not be enough: our 
foreign affairs have long been hampered 
by (1) a dearth of economic experts in 
the State Department and (2) squabbling 
among administrators on the lower levels 
of administration. 

Moreover, the State Department’s new 
moves left unanswered the larger and more 
disturbing questions being raised over 
foreign policy—especially over our rela- 
tions with Russia. Angry denunciations of 
the press provided no answers. Neither did 
the Administration’s assurances of har- 
mony. The New York Herald Tribune 
summed up a widespread reaction. 

“When the President and the Secretary 








*As such a coordinator for Italy, Hull last 
week named C. B. Baldwin, who resigned as 
head of the Farm Security Administration to 
take the new post. 
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Finding the Needle — 
in a North African Haystack 


OU’RE a bomber’s nurse in North Africa 

and you need a new oxygen control valve 
for your plane. That’s one of 250,000 parts in 
air force stocks. 


You'll find it in a few seconds. 


When spare parts come to a supply depot, 
an Addressograph* plate is embossed, giving 
a complete description of the part, and the 
number of the bin in which it will be stored. 
An impression of that plate goes into the 
depot’s stock records, another goes on the 
bin, another is attached to the part itself. 
Then when parts are ordered, they can be 
located and shipped out quickly—and iden- 
tified anywhere. 


You get your bomber into the air quicker 
and always with the right repair because of an 


Addressograph plate—the same kind you use 
in your business to write payrolls, purchase 
orders and invoices, for tool crib control, 
or any of the hundred ways Addressograph 
methods are used. 

Years ago Addressographs were employed 
to address envelopes. They still are, but busi- 
ness men soon began using this quick, always- 
accurate way of writing information in scores 
and then hundreds of new ways. Teamed with 
Addressograph are Multigraph* and Multi- 
lith* methods. Together they can make 80% 
of all paper work of business simpler, faster, 
more accurate, more economical. We'll prove 
it in your own case, with equipment you al- 
ready have. Write or call the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation— Cleveland and all 


principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Addressograph 
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of State of the United States feel it neces- 
sary to involve themselves in vehement 
and unseemly controversy with a news- 
paper columnist over whether or not they 
are anti-Russian in their policy, most peo- 
ple will conclude that the time has very 
definitely come to ask what American 
policy toward Russia really is ... To 
meet the real problem of Russian-Ameri- 
can relations ... calls, above all, for 
frankness. It calls for a clear definition of 
what the United States wants . . . There 
is no more important responsibility on 
Mr. Roosevelt and the State Department 
today.” 


Churchill Plea 


On Monday, no more than 24 hours 
after Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
had electrified Republican postwar plan- 
ners at Mackinac Island with his proposal 
for a peacetime continuance of our mili- 
tary ties with Great Britain (see page 
33), Winston Churchill seconded the sug- 
gestion in a speech at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Mass., where he had gone 
to accept an honorary doctor of laws 
degree. 

Reminding Americans that “the price 
of greatness is responsibility,” the British 
Prime Minister described the wartime 
operations of the British and American 
combined Chiefs of Staff as a “wonderful 
system” and said pointedly: “It would be 
a most foolish and improvident act on the 
part of our two governments, or either of 
them, to break up this smooth-running 
and immensely powerful machinery the 
moment the war is over. For our own 
safety as well as for the security of 
the rest of the world, we are bound 
to keep it working and in running order 
after the war, probably for a good many 
years.” 

Aware of the political repercussions his 
words would inspire, he then added: “I am 
not qualified, of course, to judge whether 
or not this would become a party question 
‘in the United States and I would not pre- 
sume to discuss that point. I am sure, 
however, that it will not be a party ques- 
tion in Great Britain.” 

Another of the specific planks of 
Churchill’s program for what he called 
“the fraternal association of our two peo- 
ples” was an increased stress on common 
ties of blood, history, laws, literature, and 
language. The language, the Prime Min- 
ister predicted, might even “some day be- 
come the foundation of a common citizen- 
ship” and spread to other parts of the 
globe as an international language. Spe- 
cifically endorsing Basic English, a com- 
pact 850-word vocabulary of about 650 
nouns and 200 verbs and other parts of 
speech—“no more, indeed, than can be 
written on one side of a single sheet of 
paper”—Churchill concluded: “It would 
certainly be a grand convenience for us 
all to be able to move freely about the 
world . . . and to find everywhere a 
medium, be it primitive, for intercourse 
and understanding.” 
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Associated Press 


Stanley Day 
became the first person sentenced un- 
der Maryland’s Work or Fight Law, 
after he quit his $2-a-day job as a 
farm hand. Then newspapers called his 
road-gang sentence involuntary servi- 
tude; it was discovered he wasn’t 


being paid the “prevailing wages” 


specified by the statute, and he was. 


freed. Now Maryland plans a new 
test of the law, which is actually 
powerless to make anyone fight and 
may not be constitutional. 





Ferry Story 

Ghostly gray, the 225-foot ferryboat San 
Leandro moved up the Willamette River 
to its slip in downtown Portland, Ore., 
and for the last time docked and dis- 
charged its few passengers. Thus, on Sept. 
1 came the inglorious end of one of the 
United States Maritime Commission’s 
grand dreams to provide transportation 
for Portland’s many shipyard workers. 

At a cost of over $1,000,000, the commis- 
sion a year ago bought and reconditioned 
the former San Francisco ferryboat San 
Leandro and a sister ship, the Hayward. 
These boats, the commission figured, would 
ease the traffic jam, for in three trips a day 
each could carry 10,500 workers between 
Portland and the Swan Island Yard (em- 
ploying 26,500) and the Oregon Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. ($4,000 employes) . 

But almost immediately there was 
trouble. Workers objected to the round- 
trip fare of 20 cents in addition to bus or 
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synthetic rubber from an atom trap 


It’s no news that good tires can be 
made of synthetic rubber. The news 
everyone is waiting for is how soon 
we can get it for tires in large quan- 
tities. Why can’t production of 
synthetic rubber be stepped up like 
our production of planes and tanks 
and ships and guns? 


Increasing production of synthetic 
tubber involves much more than 
simply building factories. The purity 
of petroleum products used in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber must be accu- 
tately maintained. This calls for 
constantly testing products by fre- 
quent analyses. 


Chemical tests are accurate enough 
but not fast enough to give the speed 
needed for mass production. 

Westinghouse engineers have 
solved this problem with another 
electronic instrument—a device that 
sorts atoms by types. The right ones 
zip through to be counted, thereby 
determining immediately the purity 
of the product being tested. 

Engineers are now at work de- 
veloping methods of applying this 
electronic equipment in the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber ingredients. 
As a valuable aid to chemical testing, 
the science of electronics has helped 


to shorten the time when tires of 
synthetic rubber will be available 
in abundant quantities. 

* * e 


Electronics is at work today... in 
applications as familiar as your radio 
tubes. With its new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It is 
helping war industries roll back old 
limits on production capacity. Your 
Westinghouse representative can tell 
you about practical applications of 
electronic devices in your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-91003 


, © Westinghouse ELECTRONICS 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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LL OVER AMERICA, men are 
switching to the pleasant com- 
fort, the “great-outdoors” character 
and the all-season smartness of 
this lightweight Mallory DALLAS. 
Most of all, they like its rugged- 
ness and the way it keeps its shape. 
That’s because The DALLAS is 
made of Pliafelt, the result of 
Mallory’s exclusive new process. 
Plhiafelt is luxuriously soft, but it 
has a resilience that will keep your 
DALLAS handsome and fresh for a 
long time to come—in spite of the 
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“TH E DALLAS 99 streetcar fare and most preferred to travel 


So when the ferries started operations last 
January, only a few workers rode them. 
, ? On March 29 the fare was cut in half. Still 
there were few riders. By last week just 





down the river by bus or their own cars. 


one boat was operating, and it had only 
about 1,000 passengers. At least 8,000 were 
needed for the ferries to break even. Hence 
last Wednesday it was decided to order a 
shutdown. 


New York Scandal 


Tammany Hall’s influence in the Demo- 
cratic party (NeEwsweexK, Sept. 6) 
slumped farther last week. To his office 
in the New York Criminal Courts Build- 
ing, District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
summoned reporters for an announcement 
that sounded like an echo of the Hall’s 
old, scandal-ridden times: Tammany had 
been caught flirting with the underworld. 

Specifically, Hogan charged. that the 
Democratic nomination. of Magistrate 
Thomas A. Aurelio for State Supreme 
Court justice had been maneuvered 
through Frank Costello, an ex-convict, 
described by the district attorney as 
“racketeer and gangster . . . czar of the 
slot-machine racket . . . banker and money 
man for innumerable gambling enter- 
prises.” Detectives, tapping Costello’s 
telephone wire to probe his doings, had 
heard Aurelio pledge his “undying” loy- 
alty. 

Adhering to New York’s frequent cus- 
tom of bipartisan endorsement of judicial 
candidates, the Republicans had unani- 
mously followed Tammany’s lead and 
named Aurelio. First to recover, the GOP 
leaders repudiated Aurelio and named 
instead George Frankenthaler, lawyer and 
civic leader. While Aurelio wept and pro- 
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“kicking around” that hats must 
often take. Try it on in one of the 
new Mallory Fall colors. $7.50 


OTHER MALLORY STYLES FROM 
FIVE TO FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
















Bay War Bonds and War 
Stamps to belp keep this bat 
in sts right{fal place, on top! 
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Aurelio tripped on a gangster 
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LOOD plasma, modern miracle. 
Without it, he may die. With it, he 
may cheat the silent grave—come back 
home to laughter, love, and useful work. 


He fights for you in the grime and pain 
of battle. You give a pint of blood your 
healthy body will hardly miss. It is easier 
than you think—so give your blood now, 
and give it regularly. If there is a Blood 
Donor Center in your city, telephone 
today to make an appointment .. . if not, 
please ask your local health authorities 
or Civilian Defense Office for nearest 
facilities. You can make no finer, more 
personal contribution. 


Th PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


AA Mutual Company 
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Associated Press photos 


Season’s first: Bricker, in typical Presidential candidate poses, joins-““Singing Wahoos” and lands a trout 


tested that despite his twelve years on 
the bench and nine as an assistant district 
attorney he knew nothing of Costello’s 
background, Tammany also repudiated 
him and nominated Matthew Levy, for- 
mer Municipal Court justice, chosen ear- 
lier by the American Labor party. 
Aurelio nevertheless refused to quit the 
race, and the problem of both Democrats 
and Republicans was whether their can- 
cellation of his nomination was legal. 


Bricker’s Maneuver 


John W. Bricker had rested well. In a 
brief vacation in the Black Hills near 
Beulah, Wyo., he had fished, ridden, and 
been made an honorary member of the In- 
dian tribe of Wahoo. Back in Columbus, 
and ready to set out for the Republican 
postwar conference at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. (see page 33), the Ohio Governor 
sprang a surprise maneuver .in his careful 
campaign for the GOP 1944 Presidential 
nomination. The question: What to do 
about the Roosevelt-shattered precedent 
of a two-term limit on the Presidency? 

The issue had already come in for its 
share of discussion. At least twice in the 
past a house of Congress had passed an 
anti-third term resolution, aimed at the 
Republican Presidents Grant and Coolidge. 
Half a dozen Republican-controlled state 
legislatures early this year memorialized 
Congress to the effect that the precedent 
should be repaired and reinforced: They 
wanted a constitutional amendment limit- 


. ing future White House occupants to 


no more than eight years. The husky 
Ohioan’s proposal was one that had been 
less widely discussed—to junk the pieces 
of the precedent and begin with a new one, 
in the Constitution. He suggested that the 
GOP and its 1944 candidate pledge them- 
selves to (1) a single four-year term for 
the next President and (2) immediate 
submission of an amendment restricting 
Chief Executives to one six-year term. 
“When political power or the perpetuation 
in office of a President becomes the mo- 
tivating factor in government, our liberties 
are imperiled,” said Bricker. 

The Bricker move caught the GOP 
chiefs at Mackinac unprepared. But some 
considered it unnecessary: they thought a 
patched-up two-term precedent would be 
safeguard enough. 


This Way Out 


A turn toward oblivion will be given 
the revolving door next week. Effective 
Sept. 12, the State of Massachusetts out- 
lawed that type of entrance in every 
“place of public assembly.” The cause of 
Massachusetts’ action was obvious. It re- 
membered the scores of burned bodies 
that lay behind a jammed revolving door 
after the disastrous Cocoanut Grove fire 
of last fall (Newsweek, Dec. 7, 1942). 
Because of materials shortages, the law 
allows property owners until July 1945 
to replace revolving doors already in- 
stalled. After that only jails, prisons, 
churches, convents, and buildings housing 
one or two families may kéep such doors. 


Jews and the Postwar 


A month after the Armistice in 1918, 
American Jews met in Philadelphia to 
ponder the postwar fate of their European 
brethren. Out of their deliberations came 
the American Jewish delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference. It placed before 
the peacemakers a program later incorpo- 
rated in international charters: minority 
rights, provision for a Jewish national 
home in Palestine, and civil emancipation 
of disfranchised Jews in Eastern Europe. 

Last week, American Jewish history re- 
peated itself. In New York, at their larg- 
est and most representative gathering 
since 1918, 502 delegates representing half 
of the nation’s 5,000,000 Jews assembled 
for an American Jewish Conference that 
differed from the 1918 meeting in only one 
major respect: the vastly larger scope of 
its worries. In the hands of delegates on 
the opening day was a report culled from 
Axis, neutral, and underground sources. 
It estimated that of the 8,300,000 Jews 
living in pre-Hitler Europe, only 3,500,000 
remained—largely in ghettos and concen- 
tration camps. Of the other 5,000,000, 
some 3,030,050 had died as the result of 
mass murder, starvation, and actual war- 
fare, 1,800,000 had been evacuated into 
the Soviet interior, and 180,000 had em:- 
grated. 

The conference promptly mapped 8 
program including the postwar right of 
refugees to return to their homes and jobs, 
aid now in the underground rescue of 
Jews, shipment of arms and supplies to 
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A New Dow Product—Packaging Development of the Year... 


At this moment, men on our fighting® 
fronts throughout the world are gain-: 
ing first-hand knowledge of a new 
transparent packaging material. When 
they unpack a machine gun they fin 

it protected from moisture with Saran 
Film. There are no coatings of grease 
to be removed—no time lost. The gun © 
slips out of its Saran Film envelope 
clean, uncorroded—ready for action! 


This Dow product is undoubtedly the 
packaging development of the year. 
Imagine a transparent film—tough, 
flexible and not only strongly resist- 
ant to chemicals, but actually pos- 
sessing three times more moisture 
resistance than any other comparable 
material. These are some of the many 
superior qualities of Saran Film. Such 
a combination of advantages has far 


teaching implications that suggest 

wide usefulness in a peacetime world. 

Action Scene Above from Buna Campaign. 

—Official photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps @ 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


IR is said to extend 21,000 miles from 

the earth in all directions. That means 

we “own” an incredible amount of air over 

continental United States, billions of cubic 
miles of it. 


All of this air is not usable for transpor- 
tation because planes cannot fly that high. 
However, select heights at which planes do 
travel now, and still the airspace over U.S.A. 
alone exceeds many times the surface area 
of the entire world, although U.S.A.-air is 
only about 1.5 per cent of all air. 


Physically, air is indivisible and omnipres- 
ent. Air is not divided into separate shafts 


over individual nations as in the above illus- 
tration. Therefore air does not have boun- 
dary lines as nations do. Nature does not 
discriminate between United States-air and 
Canadian-air, or Mexican-air, or British-air, 
or Russian-air. 


That is why the use of omnipresent air for 
vehicular traffic creates a totally new problem 
for all of the earth’s inhabitants. The new 
conditions of our air-world, the cancelling of 
old time-and-distance handicaps, mean that 
the decisive factor in the peacetime future of 
the United States is commercial air power. 


For centuries the status of nations was 
measured by their leadership upon the earth’s 
surface. International air transportation 
changes that. It compels a new outlook upon 
life, both domestic and foreign. 


There is now pressing need for our nation 
to expand its Airlines to meet the challenge 
of world-air transportation. 

Therefore we believe that the extent to 
which Americans profit from the use of 
world-air after this war, depends upon how 
effectively we use the air over the United 
States, first. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A. AND MEXICO AMERICAN AIRLINES Inc. 
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Jews in Axis territory, punishment of 
_ Axis criminals, and public acknowledge- 
© ment of the right of every Jew to tempo- 
rary asylum or a permanent home in 
Palestine. 
_ By an overwhelming 498-to-4 vote, the 
delegates endorsed a resolution asking for 
© withdrawal of the British White. Paper 
' of 1939 which restricted Palestinian im- 
migration. They also put American Jewry 
on record as favoring Palestine as a Jew- 
ish national home. It was the first time 
that so large a body of American Jews 
had espoused the cause of Zionism. 

But the idea stil] had its opponents. In 
§ Philadelphia a newly formed American 
| Council-of Judaism, Inc., representing 100 
» reform Jews, chose the second day of the 
nference to issue a blast denouncing as 
| impractical both the idea of a Jewish 
' Army and of a national Jewish state. It 
> called for a democratic, autonomous Pales- 
tine government equally representative of 
Jew, Christian, and Moslem. The confer- 


only a tiny minority and was “reprehensi- 
bly impertinent.” 


Steps on Gas 


The plight of the Eastern motorist, still 
longing for a spot of pleasure driving, re- 
minded The New York Sun last week of 
the girl who was “permitted to hang her 
clothes on a hickory limb but forbidden to 
go near the water.” In a joint announce- 
ment the Office of Price Administration 
and.the Petroleum Administrator for War 
had lifted the three-month-old ban on 
Eastern pleasure driving, once more leav- 
it up to the motorist’s conscience to 
fine the word “essential.” But cars gen- 
erally remained idle; first, because A cou- 
“pon values stayed the same, and second, 
a of serious local shortages of gaso- 
e. 
| Taking to the.national networks, Pe- 
' troleum Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
broadcast a warning that the shortage was 
worsening all over the nation and that 
the East might run out of gas entirely 
“in a matter of days.” He attributed the 
crisis to the fact that Eastern civilian con- 
sumption was exceeding its $342,000-barrel 
daily quota by 30,000 barrels. The fire-eat- 
ing Secretary added that the Southwest 
and Middle West “were living on borrowed 
time,” and said that if West Coast resi- 
dents could know of the coming military 
demands, they “would know that there is 
anything but comfort ahead for them.” 
_ Basically, the removal of pleasure-driv- 
ing restrictions amounted to an OPA con- 
fession that it had failed in the enforce- 
ment technique by which OPA inspectors 
stopped cars on the highways. Now, the 
| OPA promised, such energy would be di- 
verted to tracking down the black market. 
or example, instead of the present un- 
marked coupon’ books, which could be 
stolen and used without detection, the 
OPA will issue-serially numbered strips of 
coupons as a more effective check on gaso- 
line consumption. 
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Arms and the Men 


Gen. Marshall Lists Growth, 
Tells Where Supplies Went . 


“The end is not yet clearly in sight but 
victory is certain.” 

On this optimistic note, Chief of Staff 
Gen. George C. Marshall this week con- 
cluded his biennial report to Secretary of 
War Stimson. Covering the period from 
July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943, it was a 
retelling of America’s phenomenal rise as 
a military power from the uncertain pre- 
Pearl Harbor days to the conquest of 
North Africa. Some highlights: 


q The Pearl Harbor disaster left “un- 
covered” the entire West Coast of North 
America. The reinforcement of garrisons 
along the West Coast, in Panama, Hawaii, 
and Alaska was therefore given first 
priority. By plane and fast freight specials, 
air forces and anti-aircraft units were 
rushed west. “In the first five weeks of 
the war,” Marshall wrote, “these deploy- 
ments in conjunction with the forces en 
route to Hawaii, Alaska, and other bases 
involved a rail movement of approximately 
600,000 troops with their vehicular trans- 
portation, guns, and equipment. The rail- 
roads ... handled this .. . in an extremely 
efficient manner.” 


{ Defensive strength in the Philippines 
when the Japanese attacked included 100 
light tanks, the first 50 self-propelled ar- 
tillery weapons delivered by United States 
arsenals, and only 35 Flying Fortresses. 
Another 48 Fortresses were on the way 
but were held up by adverse winds. 


{In the two-year period covered by the 
report, the Army's enlisted strength of 
1,500,000 increased by 5,000,000. Officers 
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International photos 

Cold Jug: After a paratrooper makes his first, terrific jump, he’s known 
as a “cold jug.” The 74th Troop Carrier Squadron’s mascot, Chips, earned this 
label the hard way. Outfitted with a small ’chute and carrying a first-aid kit, 
Chips took the plunge like a true Airedale. And unlike most air-borne fighters 
who can’t sleep the night before, he enjoyed his usual twelve hours’ rest. Here, 
tn a demonstration at an Alliance, Neb., air base, he makes his third jump and, 
with parachute still billowing, trots off after a perfect landing. 








The 


HE’S the Executive... poor guy! 

The hurrahs and the headlines go to our 
fighters and war-workers.. That’s okay with 
all of us. But folks sort of forget that the 
Executive is very much a part of this war, 
too! Without him, war production would 
bog down mightily. He’s the Planner... the 
Organizer... the Coordinator. 

He’s in a tough spot, is Mr. Big. He has 
to keep bailing when tough deadlines and 
material shortages threaten to swamp the 
production boat. He’s the fall guy when 
things go haywire. And manpower shortage 
is something for Aim to worry about...which 
he does. Boy! Does he need a helping hand! 

Yes...we’ve got that helping hand! It’s 
’ yours for the asking, Mr. Executive... and 
this is it: 

First... pick out your worst bottleneck... 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls ¢ Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls *’ Ma- 
terials Controls + Cost Con- 
trols and many others. 































jorgotten Man of ’43 


that tough problem that keeps you worry- 
ing around the clock. Whatever it is... In- 
ventory, Personnel, Procurement or one of 
the others...call ina Remington Rand Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician to analyze 
your office or plant records and routines. 

His recommendations for correcting ex- 
isting evils may call for a Kardex Visible 
System to assure a more efficient control 
of planning for materials, machines, man- 
power...or all three. 

If the trouble lies in loose filing methods, 
the answer may be a Variadex Filing Sys- 
tem to provide instant availability of papers 
even with a depleted office staff. 

No...this Remington Rand Technician is 
no miracle-man. But he jis trained to rec- 
ognize, analyze and prescribe the right med- 
icine to cure the many wartime ailments of 
Business and Industry. In many cases he 
has increased office production by as much 
as 50%. He can certainly lift a terrific bur- 
den off your mental shoulders! It’ll be well 
worth your while to put in a call for him 
today at our nearest Branch Office, 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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rose from 93,000 to 521,000 of whom 
1,065 are generals. The air forces number 
1,906,000 men and 182,000 officers. 


{ Supply lines around the globe now ex- 
tend over 56,000 miles. 


Equipment sent to Russia included more 
than 3,000 airplanes, 2,400 tanks, 109,000 
submachine guns, 16,000 jeeps, 80,000 
trucks, 7,000 motorcycles, 130,000 field 
telephones, and 75,000 tons of explosives. 


{In the late spring of 1942 when the 
British situation in Egypt looked des- 
perate, the. Army rushed 307 medium 
tanks and 90 self-propelled 105-millimeter 
guns to the Middle East from New York. 
Torpedoes sank one transport carrying 51 
tanks and 28 of the guns. To replace the 
loss, a corresponding number was taken 
without explanation from American ar- 
mored divisions on. maneuvers here and 
shipped to the British. They helped the 
Eighth Army win at Alamein. 


The Army is now producing 75,000 
pilots a year, exclusive of glider, liaison, 
observation, and women pilots. (In the 
nineteen years prior to 1941 only 7,000 
were trained.) 


Two Stars for Four 


Given temporary wartime promotions 
under a 1941 act of Congress, many of 
our topmost Army officers hold relatively 
low permanent ranks. Thus in peacetime 
Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. of the Seventh 
Army is a colonel; Maj. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle, air commander in the North 
African theater, a major; Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault, commander of the Far East- 
ern Air Force, a captain. Even the four- 
star Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
only a colonel—until last week. 

Skipping the brigadier generalship Pres- 
ident Roosevelt nominated the comman- 
der-in-chief of the Allied forces in North 
Africa as a permanent major general for 
his “notable contribution” to the North 
African and Sicilian campaigns. At the 
same time Mr. Roosevelt cited the general 
for the Distinguished Service Medal Oak 
Leaf Cluster, which means he has won the 
medal twice—the first time in the last war. 


Gate Mouth Willie 


Around the dingy purlieus of Frenchmen 
Street in New Orleans he was known as 
Gate Mouth Willie, a shiftless character 
whose forte was 50-cent bets on long shots. 
He knew a bit about automobile repair 
but drifted from job to job, and currently 
was working as handyman in a siding and 
roofing plant. Unhappily married, and 
father of a 2-year-old daughter, he sepa- 
rated from his wife about three weeks ago. 
A week later they reconciled. Then they 
quarreled again. His wife called him a de- 
generate. A neighbor overheard the charge 
and told police. 

So the police hauled 86-year-old Willie 
Stevens from his bed at $ a.m. last 


Tuesday and arrested him in connection 


















FIRE-POWER 


“DOES THE BUSINESS 7 





OFFICIAL O.W.!,. PHOTO 


It’s the courage and skill of our fighting men that give 
American Fire-Power its effectiveness. They plan the tac- 
rth tics, drive the tanks, aim the guns, pull the triggers . . . 
for then the Fire-Power goes to work. It’s Fire-Power in the 
hands of our fighting men that “makes the kill” . . . the 
eral kind of high-explosive Fire-Power that ripped and 
Jak blasted that Nazi tank shown in the photograph at 
the right, leaving it a twisted mass of flaming wreckage. 


FIRE-POWER (IS OUR BUSINESS £ 


Producing such Fire-Power is our wartime job at 
nen Oldsmobile.. High-velocity cannon for tanks, such 
dan as the big gun on that “General Sherman” above 


ar . . . long-range cannon for tank destroyers . . . auto- 


a7 matic cannun for fighter planes ... high-explosive and armor-pierc- 

ely ing shell—these are our most important products. All must be 

“ene built in such quantity as to meet the enormous needs of our _— Here’s one Nazi tank that will never again run roughshod over 
aad armed forces ...and of such quality as to be worthy of the men who conquered and oppressed peoples. It met its match—and then 
pa- use them. Until Victory...it’s our job to KEEP ’EM FIRING! = some—in the Fire-Power of the Allied forces in North Africa, 
ago. . 

« | OLDSMOBILE *cr"* GENERAL MOTORS 
iad , OF 

arge 

Tillie : Fire-Power is your business, too. For it’s your dollars—your War Bond dollars—that buy 
last Back the Attack! the guns and ammunition our boys need in the critical battles ahead. Do you want even 


tion a single American to go into action without the very best in equipment and Fire-Power? Of 
ws WITH WAR BONDS course not! So do your part by supporting the great 3rd War Loan. Buy an extra Bond today! 








ain, | 


@ Today, in the vast North- ' 
woods, millions of trees are : 
maturing — trees that were 
planted as a ‘“‘crop’’, in forest 
conservation, to assure always 
a supply of “tall timber” for 
the American people. 








@ One of the products made 
from wood and having many 
uses is INSULITE Insulating 
Board. The logs are brought 
to the Insulite Mills and, in 
special machines, are ground 
down until the wood fibres, 
the “sinews of the wood”, re- 
main. 


















@ These fibres are then 
processed into large, strong, 
durable insulating boards— 
INSULITE. Insulite, when 
used as sheathing in home 
construction, has a bracing 
strength four times that of 
ordinary wood sheathing, hor- 
izontally applied. 





Look for Insulite 
in the Red Package 


THE ORIGINAL 
WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 


INSULITE : 
Division of Minnesota and 
Onterio Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesote 


FROM 
NORTHWOODS 
TREES! 


















®@ Insulite has many building 
advantages. Today speed in 
construction is important. 
War buildings must beerected, 
almost overnight. The large 
Insulite boards are quickly 
applied, rapidly nailed into 
place, thus saving valuable 
time. : 





@ The concentration of war 
workers created serious hous- 
ing problems in many places. 
In the quick construction of 
livable quarters for these 
workers, Insulite is proving of 
great aid. By providing effec- 
tive insulation, Insulite re- 
duces fuel consumption in 


winter, makes cooler homesin_ . 


summer. 





@ When Victoryisours, Amer- 
ica will face a serious housing 
shortage. In building the home 
of the future, Insulite will be 
animportant help. Homescon- 
structed with Insulite Ap- 
proved Wall of Protection 
have walls that provide a 
double barrier of insulation 
against extremes of temper- 
ature. 
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with a months-long series of attacks and 
attempted attacks on little girls through- 
out the city. Stevens confessed to six. “It 
started about six months ago,”-he ad- 
mitted. “I can’t say why—if anybody did 
the same thing to my daughter, I'd kill 
him.” 

In the morning line-up in the showup 
room at the Seventh Precinct police sta- 
tion, the dark-haired prisoner walked onto 
the brilliantly lit stage with four officers 
beside him. Out front Lt. Comdr. John P. 
Vogt of the Coast Guard sat with his 
9-year-old daughter. “That’s the man, 
daddy,” she screamed. Vogt whipped out 
two revolvers and opened fire. Stevens was 
only slightly wounded. Vogt was released. 

The next day Stevens was being driven 
to police headquarters for further ques- 
tioning. At Napoleon Avenue near Sara- 
toga Street, according to the two de- 
tectives with him, he reached for one of 


their guns, shouting that he wanted to die. 


In the ensuing struggle, Detective Joseph 
Vigurie shot Willie Stevens dead. District 
Attorney J. Bernard Cocke ordered a 
grand-jury investigation, pointing out that 
he had issued specific instructions to use 
“every precaution” for the prisoner’s 
safety. 


Good-Time Charley 


Charles Lorne Fisk McIntosh built up a 
remarkable record as an itinerant school 
boy. He attended no fewer than. five sec- 
ondary schools—Andover, Taft, and three 
military institutes—before entering Har- 
vard. Then he was kicked out of Harvard. 
After that work in his father’s Detroit 
factory and Muskegon, Mich., depart- 
ment store proved dull. In 1941 young 
McIntosh escaped, went into the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, sixteen months later 
was transferred to the United States 
Army Air Forces, and very soon lost his 
sergeant’s stripes. 

Last week the erratic, redheaded Private 
McIntosh had finally hit the jackpot. In 
New York he was under arrest on charges 
of passing bad checks in a Chicago hotel 


- and violating the Mann Act. Also facing 


him were courts-martial for desertion and 
theft of an Army parachute. 

As the FBI told the story, all started 
last July, when McIntosh was heading 
home on a five-day furlough from his post 
at Liberal, Kan. On the train he scraped 
an acquaintance with a good-looking, well- 
heeled blonde in her late 30s. She was Mrs. 
Alice Rand de Tarnowsky, Chicago social 
registerite, mother of three, America First 
charter member, and backer of the pro- 
fessional anti-Semite Joe McWilliams. 

Back in Chicago, Mrs. de Tarnowsky 
left her two younger children in the care 
of Japanese servants (the third was visit- 
ing in Virginia). Commandeering the fami- 
ly car, a maroon sedan with a horn that 
played “The Campbells Are Coming,” she 
and the soldier then rolled off eastward on 
a grand tour, as the Federal men described 
it. McIntosh gallantly signed all the hotel 
and night-club checks the pair amassed 
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en route. Her husband, Capt. Alexis de 
Tarnowsky of the Army Engineers, dis- 
covered his wife’s absence, waited hope- 
fully 2 month, then called in the police. 
Following the trail of McIntosh’s bogus 
checks, the FBI said it caught up with the 
pair in a Manhattan hotel. For some rea- 
son or other, the FBI declared, McIntosh 
still had the parachute with him. 

No charges were brought against Mrs. 
de Tarnowsky though she appeared in 
court. On hand in Chicago to console her 
husband was the rabble-rouser McWil- 
liams, on whose recent “Servicemen’s Re- 
construction Plan” pamphlet advocating a 
$7,800 bond bonus for servicemen Mrs. 








Tnternational 
Alice de Tarnowsky went for a ride 


de Tarnowsky had spent another sizable 
chunk of a fortune inherited from step- 
father George F. Swain, ex-Harvard pro- 


fessor and railroad organizer. Gallant to 


the end, her husband recalled that when 
the America First Committee collapsed 
after Pearl Harbor she had suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown, and this must have hap- 
pened again. Private McIntosh, his head 
bandaged after banging his head in a 
faint, was too dazed to offer explanations. 


‘Diplomat? 


Early rising New Yorkers last week saw 
the rare wartime phenomenon of a bril- 
liantly lighted, brightly painted ship put- 
ting to sea. She was the Swedish-American 
liner Gripsholm. On her sides were painted 
the big, bold letters of the word “Diplo- 
mat.” In her cabins and hold were 1,330 
Japanese, quantities of relief supplies and 
medicines, and mail for American prison- 
ers of war. In South American ports she 
was to pick up 173 additional Japanese 
civilians. For the Swedish ship, chartered 
by the. American Government and sailing 
under safe conduct, was running her sec- 
ond errand in an exchange of United 

tes and Japanese civilian internees. 

The culmination of months of negotiat- 









arses 


Host: Who was that bubble I saw you with last night? 


MEtt NG Ice: (slyly) Which one? When I meet drinks made with ordinary club soda, 
Irun wild. My air bubbles steal the sparkle right out of your drink. Then my ice water 
dilutes what’s left. Gone is sparkle and tangy zest. Do I have fun! 








Host: Not this time! I’m using Canada Dry 
Water. It’s got “PIN-POINT CARBONATION’™* 
—millions of tinier bubbles. Sparkle lasts to 
the last delicious sip. 

‘MELTING Ice: The jig’s up. Bang! 


* PIN-POINT CARBONATION—the [a- 


Crock: Hey—how long is this going on? I’ve 
ticked so many times since you recapped that 
Canada Dry Water and put it in the refrig- 
erator my springs creak. Gosh, its zesty spar- 
kle lasts! 


mous Canada Dry method of achiev- -- 


ing livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
FINER FLAVOR! A ial formula 
points up the flavor of any drink. 





CANADA DRY WATER “srzicx 
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ing between the United States State De- 
partment and Japan, the Gripsholm will 
take her cargo of Japanese to Mormugao, 
Portuguese India. There they will be ex- 
changed for 1,500 interned civilians of the 
Americas brought from the Far East by 
the Jap liner Teia Maru. Approximately 
1,250 of that number will be United States 
citizens, but the State Department won’t 
be able to announce their identities until 
about Oct. 1. The Gripsholm should arrive 
at Mormugao around Oct. 15 and hopes 
to be back in New York Harbor early in 
December. 


Holiday Wreck 


Up to Labor Day evening the holiday ac- 
cident toll had been one of the lowest in 
years. Then, shortly after 6 o'clock the 
Pennsylvania’s crack Congressional Lim- 
ited which shuttles notables between Wash- 
ington and New York, jumped the track 3 
miles out of North Philadelphia station, 
piling up 9 cars in one of the nation’s ma- 
jor railroad disasters. 

First count showed well over fifty dead, 
with several times that number gravely 
injured. A number of the steel supports 
which carried the overhead electric wires 
were sheared off, chopping many of the 
cars in pieces, while the high-voltage lines 
which became entangled in the wreckage 
added to the horror. Many of the deaths 
were attributed to burns. As Philadelphia 
hospitals and even private homes filled 
with the dying and injured, crews worked 
frantically to free those still trapped in 
the overturned cars which covered and 
completely obstructed the Pennsylvania’s 
most vital artery. It was the nation’s sec- 
ond major railroad disaster in ten days: on 
Aug. 30, a Lackawanna & Western passen- 
ger train sideswiped a freight at Wayland, 
N. Y., killing 27 and injuring 75. 





. Wide World 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Books for War 


The staid old Congressional Library has 
gone to war. Its Division of Acquisitions 
represents the library’s fighting force. Its 
job: combing the world’s bookshelves for 
knowledge to hasten the enemy’s defeat. 

For the fighting services, the division 
collects documents on everyday life in 
every country in the world—friend, neu- 
tral, and foe. Its long arms rake in volumes 
on economics, populations, social condi- 
tions, dictionaries, gazetteers, air routes, 
sea lanes, highways, grammars, and even 
railroad timetables—matters vitally im- 
portant to the planners of psychological 
and military campaigns. 

Procurement methods are largely hush- 
hush. But the division admits fruitful 
talks with enemy visitors in neutral lands, 
purchases made in bookstore back rooms, 
and more sinister deals in “cloak and dag- 
ger” style. Needed material moves from 
enemy territory into Switzerland, Portu- 
gal, Mexico, and Argentina and reaches 
the library within a week at most. The 
Gestapo makes the European commerce 
risky for both seller and buyer, but sig- 
nificantly the inflow increases daily. To the 
prewar collection of Japanese material, 
however, the division admits adding noth- 
ing of importance thus far. 

From the library’s annual $4,000,000 ap- 
propriation, the division gets $198,000 for 
purchase of books. To advise on purchases, 
it has enlisted a staff of international 
scholars, political refugees, and voluntary 
exiles from enemy countries. Once a cov- 
eted volume is acquired, they counsel on 
the contents, too, annotating data on cus- 


_ toms and habits in their native countries, 


International 


Congressional Library’s strategic scholars: Hu Shih and Thomas Mann 





and on secret projects pertinent to winning 
the war. 

The latest such recruit is China’s ex- 
ambassador, the popular Dr. Hu Shih. A 
New York resident since his resignation in 
1942, he comes to Washington on call to 
advise on purchases for the Asiatic Sec. 
tion. The scholarly ex-diplomat, whom 
John Gunther calls “the single most dis- 
tinguished living Chinese,” is the holder 
of twenty honorary degrees and has writ- 
ten on history and Oriental philosophy 
in English and Chinese. His development 
of simplified ideographs holds an impor- 
tant place in the history of Chinese lit- 
erature. 

The library is now microfilming 3,000 
rare volumes removed from the Peiping 
National Library ahead of the Japs and 
later brought here ior safekeeping by Dr. 
Hu. 

Other consultants: 


q Thomas Mann, playwright and novelist, 
who left Germany when Hitler came to 
power. Now living in California, he makes 
frequent trips to Washington to advise on 
German thought and action. 


{Sigmund Skard, former chief librarian 
for the Royal Society of Arts and Letters 
in Trondheim, and vociferous opponent of 
Hitlerism. He left Norway on a pair of 
skis, a jump ahead of the Gestapo, and 
now lives in Washington and consults on 
Scandinavian culture. 


q Dr. David Baumgardt, former professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. 
A holder of the Iron Cross, but dismissed 
by Hitler in consequence of the Nuremn- 
berg Racial Laws, he was offered but 
spurned honorary citizenship in return for 
silence. Now the library’s consultant on 
philosophy, he gives the military strate- 
gists judgments on German war psychology 
as molded by German philosophical 
thought. 


q Alexis Léger, French diplomat and 
writer, whose lyrical poem “Anabase” has 
been translated into Russian, Italian, Ru- 
manian, and Spanish and an English ver- 
sion by T. S. Eliot. Neutral in the Giraud- 
de Gaulle squabble, he marks time in 
Washington as consultant on French liter- 
ature, pending restoration of a free France 
which he hopes will return him to the 
foreign office. 

Dr. Hu Shih was offered but refused 
compensation for his services. Some of the _ 
other consultants receive salaries ranging — 
from $2,000 to $4,800 a year. They are 
paid out of funds contributed by philan- 
thropic foundations and individuals inter- 
ested in the library or in the economic wel- 
fare of a particular refugee. The library 
does not specify exact amounts paid: 
since jealousies must not crop up among 
the consultants, it doesn’t want its scholars 
to be distracted by jealousy over money 
matters. 
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“LONDON OR SINGAPORE, MA‘AM?“” 


“To London, porter, Compartment ‘A’ ” — you’re 
saying as you set out on the first stage—overnight 
on the Sky-Sleeper to London — of your world 
cruise in tomorrow’s “age of flight.” 


Your itinerary will probably include a visit to 
Bombay — Moscow — Buenos Aires — other far- 
ep gprs but all easily reached 
by the airways, being pioneered 
and explored now. 

While you’re aboard the air liner 
of the future, take a stroll to the 
observation deck — plexiglass 
covered, of course. Suspended in 
space above, you'll enjoy the 
view of cloud-crowned moun- 
tains below. Then look up at the 
night sky overhead for a new 
thrill in sight-seeing. : 

Yes — we'll be going places to- 
morrow just as were “going 





places” in advanced aircraft manufacture today — 
world leadership and progress that springs from 
the skill and ability of American aircraft builders 
working with American machine tools. 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation looks ahead with 
confidence in the continuing development of the 
aircraft industry and the increas- 
ing importance of the machine 
tools that help to make such 
progress possible, 








KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


. 


*Buy Victory with War Bonds’’ 


Yleaukee MACHINE TOOLS «x 
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Unrest Among Nazi Vassals 
Fanned by Invasion of Italy 


Both Finland and Bulgaria 
Seething in Wake of Disorders 
That Flared in Denmark 


The invasion of Italy last week (see 
page 21) rocked the European Fortress as 
did the overthrow of Mussolini two months 
ago. The shock was naturally most severe 
in Italy. There were signs that the un- 
happy government of Premier Badoglio 
had at last reached the stage where it 
might even risk German military reprisals 
in order to reap the political benefits of 
surrendering to the Allies. All over Europe 
an undercurrent of revolt was running 
against the Nazis, and in three small coun- 
tries, Denmark, Bulgaria, and Finland, 
events brought it to the surface. 


Denmark: After the violent but 
short-lived outbreaks of Aug. 29 and 80, 
Denmark reluctantly settled down to the 
harsh “calm and order” of martial law. 
The premature, spontaneous revolt of ill- 
armed soldiers and unarmed civilians 
against the mechanized might of the con- 
queror had been quashed with typical 
Nazi thoroughness. In Sunday’s fighting 
alone, at least 2,000 Danes were reported 
killed or wounded. 

Soon, however, Maj. Gen. Hermann von 
Hanneken, the Nazi military commander, 


SoS AAAI artaangEANG 


realized that he had overshot the mark, 
crippling the country’s normal life and 
administration. On the third day, the re- 


strictions of martial law were somewhat - 


eased and the German Minister, Werner 
Best, attempted to get a new government 
started. However, the former Ministers 
headed by Premier Eric Scavenius, who 
had in the past willingly collaborated with 
the Germans, refused to form a Cabinet 
under the new conditions. Best and Han- 
neken then resorted to a procedure similar 
to that employed by the Nazis in Norway 
in 1940, immediately after the invasion: 
They set up a nonpolitical administrative 
council under German supervision. 

King Christian’s status remained unde- 
termined. He had neither abdicated nor 
been deposed, but his royal functions had 
been “suspended” by Hanneken who sent 
a captain to inform the monarch: “You 
are my prisoner.” Even the king’s body- 


guard was disarmed and replaced by . 


Wehrmacht soldiers. 

Meanwhile, the Danish people joyfully 
passed around the few telltale words which 
Christian, on a Nazi-escorted ride, had ad- 
dressed to his people: “I am happy to hear 
the Danish language still spoken in my 
own country. Continue with that.” 


Bulgaria: Agitated and bewildered, 
the sullen Bulgars knew only one thing for 


‘certain: That King Boris was dead and 
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would soon be laid to rest in the royal 
crypt at Sofia’s Alexander Nevsky Cathe- 
dral. The circumstances of the king’s de- 
mise remained as strange as ever, although 
it was generally attributed to assassination 
by a German agent. 

The Nazis got a little more than they 
had bargained for. Boris’s death left the 
pro-Axis Premier Bogdan Philoff in such a 
weak political position that he proposed to 
the opposition leader Nicolas Mouchanoff 
a 40-day truce during the period of na- 
tional mourning. The opposition, however, 
would concede only a much shorter res- 
pite: until the day after Boris’s funeral 
on Sept. 5. 

Hitler took no chances with the country 
that once before had deserted Germany in 
its hour of need. The Nazis groomed In- 
terior Minister Peter Gabrovski to take 
over the premiership as a full-dress Quis- 
ling. Gabrovski, universally hated in Bul- 
garia because of his Nazi affiliations, is a 
personal friend of the German Minister 
Hans Adolf Beckerle, whose pretty wife is 
rumored to be Gabrovski’s mistress. Setting 
up an effective quisling regime would save 
the Germans the considerable burden of 
occupying the country. Contrary to some 
stories, the few Nazi troops in Bulgaria are 
still mainly technicians. 


Finland: In Finland as in Bulgaria, 
the anti-war elements were on the move. 
Following a petition by 33 prominent per- 
sonalities requesting the government that 
a “serious inquiry” be made into the 
possibilities of Finland getting out of the 
war, the Diet on Sept. 3 held its first 
debate on foreign policy in nearly two 
years. After hearing a 90-minute address 
by the Premier, Prof. Edwin Linkomies, 
the House debated for four hours behind 
closed doors. The organ of the Finnish Labor 
party summed up the situation: “One may 
dare say both the government and the en- 





Bloody riots in Denmark were only one of Germany’s troubles as the Allies invaded the continent 
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In every phase of your peacetime living—in your 
home and your travels, at work and play—you 
will enjoy greater convenience and economies, 
new comfort and safety, all gifts of the war- 


proved science of welding. 
* * * 
A ren of burly tanks thunders into action—nimble, 


ly... WELDED! ... Trim navy patrol craft slide from 
the ways—from stem to stern... WELDED! . . . Howitzer 
carriages, anti-aircraft gun mounts, trench mortars, mounts 
for huge cannon... WELDED! . . . Thousands of light- 
weight railroad cars built in the last decade by Pullman- 
Standard have been WELDED! 


Spurred by war’s vast demands, industry is welding 
everything that can be welded—to gain extra strength, 
save metal, lessen weight and hasten production. -For in 
two high-pressure war years, welding science has been 
advanced at least ten years—has perfected better 
methods for welding a far wider range of metals; and 
welding speeds have been greatly multiplied. 


Welding “know-how” since 1911 


0 to guide this development in paths of greatest 
use: 


ulness are the plants of Pullman-Standard. We 
know welding of old, for we began welding parts of 
passengers cars as early as 1911. Out of our plants have 
come vital new methods and new devices, to simplify 
and broaden welding practice. That welding “know- 
how”—plus sectionalized fabrication—was the reason 


the Navy selected Pullman-Standard to build ships. 


To you and your everyday living in the world of to- 
morrow, this extraordinary development of welding 
science means lower cost, durability, lighter weight, 
greater strength, and safety. 


Your beds, your chairs, your desk . . . your refriger- 
ator, cooking range, laundry appliances, heating plant 
... the gleaming kitchen shelves, and countless useful 
utensils ... all WELDED. Structural skeletons of your 


children’s school, your public buildings, your bridges 
and factories ... W ELDED. The great liners of air and 
sea... WELDED. The buses and trolley coaches, cars 
for elevated roads, subways and street railways ... all 
WELDED. Aircraft and jeeps, pipe lines (the “Big 
Inch’’), the huge machines and machine tools that shape 
and finish thousands of products: All have weldments, 
Even armor plate for our fighting ships, long considered 
a welding “impossible” ... today is WELDED! 


Here are the benefits that welding 
brings to railway transportation 
in passenger and freight cars 


Truly. it is difficult to think of another industry that 
will gain so much from welding technique perfected and 

roved in the great laboratory of war production. Think 

ow every ton saved in freight car weight means an 
additional pay load that can be carried. Think of the 
thousands upon thousands of useless pounds of dead 
weight eliminated from each passenger car without 
sacrificing safety. Think of the benefits of longer 
lived cars, and of the money that welding will save 
for the railroads through lower operating costs. 


To make sure that Transportation gets those benefits 
is a stirring assignment for Pullman-Standard. Here 
you find the essential experience. Here is the basic 
technical knowledge, seasoned by mastering war pro- 
duction tasks in astonishing variety. 


* * * 


And, above all, here are Men! ...a smooth-worke- 
ing, disciplined team: Men of canny resourceful- 
ness, men zealous to do a good job, men full of 
restless urge to find better ways! And the star that 
guides them—bright beacon leading to a world of 
new and greater convenience and economy, com- 
fort and safety—is the blazing arc of the welder! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943, P. S.C. M. CO 














749 LETTERS A DAY 


dictated in Washington— 
typewritten in New York 


< 


N important permanent Govern- 
ment Burcau* is doing this—with 
SoundScriber (the equipment that han- 
dles all sound-recording problems of 
business) —#’s electronic! 


Here’s how: The letters are recorded on 
7-inch light, unbreakable plastic discs 
in Washington where stenographers are 
at a premium. 

Then the discs (30 wafer-light discs) 
are mailed first-class to New York 
where typists transcribe the letters— 
749 letters a day, accurate, foolproof, 
economical, efficient. 


If you have any kind of correspondence 
or recording problem, you will find 
SoundScriber the remarkable new, elec- 


tronic way to solve it. Yes, more than a . 


thousand great U. S. producers of war 
goods have turned to SoundScribing to 
*Name on request after Victory 


JOUNDACRIBER 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


Copyright 1943, The SoundSeriber Corp. 





save time and prevent costly mistakes. 


YOU CAN BUY SoundScribers, if you 
are engaged in essential war activity, to 
record labor-management and other 
meetings, negotiations, conferences, 
personnel interviews, field reports, 
“live voice” correspondence. For these 
and dozens of 
other uses Sound- 
Scriber does the 
job at much less 
cost, and with 
complete accuracy. 


WIRE OR WRITE for 
complete informa- 
tion. The Sound- 
Scriber Corpora- 
tion, New Haven 


11, Connecticut, 
Dept. A. 





SOUND 1N AN ENVELOPE bess 
describes a Sound- 
Scribed 7” disc. Feather- 


light plastic; unbreak- 
able; can be filed or 
mailed like a letter at 
letter postage, 





IT'S ELECTRONIC 
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European 
Premier Philoff of Bulgaria (right) 
and Ribbentrop of Germany: The 
Nazis put the Bulgar on the spot 


tire parliament have a clear opinion that 
our war is a separate war and because of 
that there is a possibility of mating a 
separate peace.” 


Significance 


These rumblings of discontent in the 
dungeons of Hitler’s Fortress made cheer- 
ful headlines. But that did not necessarily 
mean that they fitted in with Allied 
strategy or were of fundamental benefit 
to the United Nations cause. Allied policy 
has been to advise the occupied countries 
to hold their fire until widespread move- 
ments concerted with military action can 
have a major effect. Premature risings, 
‘such as those in Denmark, pose many 
difficulties for the Nazis, but they also en- 
able them to strike down their under- 
ground enemies one at a time. 


Look Homeward, Angel 


When Lord Dowding, commander of the 
Royal Air Force fighter squadrons during 
the toughest months of the Battle of 
Britain, retired in 1941, the 61-year-old 
veteran decided to find a new interest to 
occupy his mind and time. He considered 
three subjects: higher mathematics, the 
migratory laws of nature, and spiritualism. 
“Quite by chance,” as Dowding put it, 
spiritualism became his choice. And in 
next to no time he was soaring as high in 
the occult as he ever flew in his own Hur- 
ricanes. 

Dowding, a tall and cadaverous Scots- 
man known to his men as “Stuffy,” is 
scientific rather than emotional in his at- 
titude toward the spirit.world. As yet he 
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Find out about it... now! 


’ Theft and burglary losses are increas- 
ing! Here in one ‘‘package’’ — one 
insurance policy —is the broadest pro- 
tection ever offered to you. It will 
cover you and your family — at home 
and anywhere else —against loss by 
theft, burglary, holdup and robbery, 
and even by mysterious dissappearance! 


It costs you less! 


While it provides exceptionally broad 
protection on money and_ personal 


property, this new Hartford Residence 
and Outside Theft Policy actually costs 
less* than the more limited forms it has 
replaced. In fact, it gives you cover- 
age that was not previously obtainable 
through Theft insurance at any price. 


Get full details 


There are 15 good reasons why you 
should have this protection. They are 
explained in detail in a folder which 
shows clearly why this new Hartford 
policy is an outstanding buy for every- 
one who has anything worth stealing! 


*Except in parts of New York City 


Send the coupon for the folder—or get 
the whole story from your local Hart- 
ford agent or your insurance broker. 


Return this Coupon 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. NW. § 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me your folder givin sarit of your 
new, low cost Residence and — ft Policy. 


D Your Ford Agent will call 

ON REQUEST (check at left). 

 cotasenenenemeneneibab ils duadbtaadadeesbsrchateaiianlichigs hadiesidtasdisaieaininics am 
We. are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 
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A significant message to America’s motor car 


dealers, about the postwar “people’s car” market 


eTHE tough, battle-wise Jeep from Willys-Overland 
wears no service ribbons on its cowl. Yet it fights 
‘on every battle front in the world. 


No Purple Heart signifies the many wounds that 
' have failed to stop it. No Congressional Medal of 
Honor adorns its hood to evidence countless acts of 
bravery far beyond the call of duty. 


Yet the Willys-built Jeep is a thrilling hero to mil- 
lions of admirers throughout the world. 


It’s a hero to little Sarah Moore whose. letter we 
reproduce here. She searches for and reads every ad- 
vertisement we publish about the Jeep—just as she 
doubtless reads about her favorite “movie” hero. 
Now she wants copies of a// the Jeep advertisements, 
which she will receive. 


The Jeep is a hero to her brother, too. And, judging 
from the thousands of requests we receive for copies 
of our advertisements, the Jeep from Willys-Over- 
land is a hero everywhere, in both high and humble 
places. 

And out there in those hell holes of battle—where 
the Jeep is the winged steed with the charmed life, 
the boys who need it—who use it—and who swear by 
it—KNOW it is the No. 1 hero of all motorized 
vehicles born of this war. 


Yes, to all these thousands upon thousands the 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, 


Willys-built Jeep is a hero. And they find it natural 
to express a deep-felt respect for those who make it— 
who build into it amazing power and speed, and al- 
most incredible durability and dependability. 


To the Willys-Overland engineers who conceived 
and perfected the wonderful ““GO-DEVIL” Engine, 
which performs such miracles on so little gasoline 
and oil, they give spontaneous admiration. 


We are quite sure that this nation-wide hero- 
worship of the Willys-built Jeep, and this growing 
respect for the engineers and workers who make it, 
will have an important effect upon the postwar “‘peo- 
ple’s car” market. 


Today, Willys-Overland has only one job. We must 
produce Willys-built Jeeps and other vital war equip- 
ment to the limit of our time, materials and capacity. 

Later—when the priceless things this war is teach- 
ing us about light-weight cars and “GO-DEVIL” 
engines can be put to peacetime use for “the people” 
—we believe that millions of Sarahs, civilians and 
soldiers returned home will be vitally interested in 
the postwar child of the war’s No. 1 hero—the future 


“Jeep in civvies”’. 
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is unable to hear voices or receive news 
and letters from the dead. They are re- 
layed to him by another spiritualist. But 
he answers his own fan mail—mostly let- 
ters from wives and sweethearts of dead 
members of the forces. 

Last week at the Anglican Christ Church 
on Down Street in the heart of London’s 
West End, Lord Dowding gave public 
demonstration of his kinship with the 
ether. At the regular half-hour lunch serv- 
ice on Wednesday, the thin old soldier in 
gray mufti with a blue RAF shirt, preached 
spiritualism with the same zeal that won 
him acclaim during the blitz. 

Most of his sermon was taken up by a 
three-page letter from a dead artist-sea- 
man who told of seeing his ship sunk al- 
though he was killed in the explosion; of 
being able to move easily through liquids 
and solids; and of walking on the ocean 
bed, awed by the beauty and brilliance 
of the scene. The letter went on to tell 
how the ‘seaman went to let the ship’s 
canaries out of their cages, found one dead 
and the other singing, and yet was able to 
understand the singing bird and to con- 
verse with it through its song. 

“There’s a great organization of air- 
force men over on the other side,” Dowding 
declared, “and I receive frequent messages 
from them. The tone of the messages is 
almost without exception one of joy, relief, 
and happiness. ‘We are OK.’ ‘Don’t grieve 


for us.’ “We are the lucky ones’. 


Antipodes Day 


The hot wells and spouting geysers were 
“really beautiful.” Sallow-faced Yanks in 

- New Zealand hospitals with malaria were 
just like “Jimmy” (Lt. Col. James Roose- 
velt) who “weeks after coming home . . . 
would turn yellow.” The long flight across 
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the Pacific was “very pleasant.” And when 
some of the servicemen called “Hello, 
Eleanor,” she was “much amused.” 

It was “My Day” in the Antipodes, and 
it followed the same brisk schedule of al- 
most any 24 hours in the life of the First 
Lady back in the United States. Tossing 
an oilskin slicker over her Red Cross 
greatcoat (she traveled without civilian 
clothes), Mrs. Roosevelt strode through 
the damp cold of New Zealand’s September 
to visit American hospitals and Red Cross 
Service Clubs. 

Maori maids, twirling poi-poi balls on a 
string, greeted her with native chants. She 
said she was “too old” for anything but 
the waltz and Virginia reel, but at a Red 
Cross dance in the Auckland town hall the 
President’s wife listened with appreciation 
to the red-hot cacophony of Chief Petty 
Officer Artie Shaw, leader of a United 
States Navy orchestra. 

In Australia, to which she next flew, the 
official red carpet at Government House in 
Canberra was laid down for a “commoner” 
for the first time. Wearing orchids sent 
her by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Mrs. 
Roosevelt greeted Prime Minister John 
Curtin like an old friend and later in- 
spected the guard of honor of the Royal 
Australian Air Force. 

For the state luncheon of roast turkey 
and cranberries held in honor of the First 


Lady, Parliament House was decorated 


with fragrant gum tree tips and tiny golden 
balls of yellow wattle, the Australian na- 
tional flower. It was announced that the 
President’s wife would tour Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, primarily to meet 
the women’s organizations associated with 
war work. 

In her first_press talk in Canberra, Mrs. 
Roosevelt revealed that the President him- 
self had “told” her to go to Australia. 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps radio photos 
Mrs. Roosevelt inspected Fiji warriors and comforted a Yank malaria victim 


“We were going up in the lift one night 
about two months ago,” she explained, 
“and the President said: ‘I think it would 
be well for you to go to the Islands and 
Australia.’” The First Lady’s only reply 
was: “When?” 


Fishing Expedition 

The slanting rays of sunset gleamed on 
the golden crosses and azure panels painted 
fore and aft on the sides of the little ships. 
From the five trawlers fluttered the flag of 
neutral Sweden. After hours of cautious 
meandering through the cliff-studded and 
heavily mined waters of the Skagerrak, the 
Swedes at last had found a quiet spot in 
their traditional fishing grounds off Hirts- 
hals at the far end of Jutland Peninsula. 
It was Aug. 25, three days before the 
Germans clamped martial law on seething 
Denmark. 

Suddenly, out of the nearby coastal 
waters, two German mine sweepers bore 
down on the fishing flotilla. Without warn- 
ing they poured broadsides into the two 
nearest trawlers, the Hermon and the 
Vestkustan. As the ,boats with their com- 
bined crews of twelve men went down in 
flames, the other craft scurried away. 

The assault sent a new tide of indigna- 
tion surging through Sweden. On Aug. 28, 
Stockholm delivered a formal protest to 
Berlin, one of the sternest of many recent- 
ly made. But the Germans, still fretting 
over the Swedish cancellation of their 
transit privileges (which went into effect 
on Aug. 20) were in no mood for apologies. 
Instead, they promptly countered with a 
stiff protest of their own, charging that 
the fishermen not only had operated in 
forbidden areas, but had “systematically 
destroyed German light buoys: used in 
marking mine zones.” The Nazi press sup- 


























from a print of Cleveland, 1853 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 
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—AMERICAN VICTORY CITY 


An inland city has become the 
greatest port in the world... 


N you apply the yardstick 

of progress in measuring a 

city’s aid to the war effort, keep your 
eye on Cleveland. 

From a standpoint of tonnage 
receipts, Cleveland is now the great- 
est port in the world. With employ- 
ment at 251,100 and an industrial 
payroll of $10,460,000 each week, 
Cleveland’s 2,500 manufacturers 
produce 220 out of 350 industrial 
classifications of products. 


PCA 





And, Cleveland is still growing! 
More than 23 million feet of manu- 
facturing space have been added 
since June 1942! 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines hails 
Cleveland—an American Victory 


City of the first magnitude! 
* * * &* 


By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war—just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for more than six- 
teen consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 





















SKYWAY TO 
AMERICA'S 
VICTORY 

CITIES 


==== Routes presently operated. 
=== Routes temporarily suspended. 
*No Service—pending airport 
improvements, 
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Never before has so much depended 
on professional fishermen. Today 
they must supply, in greater quanti- 
ties than ever, fish for food . . . for 
valuable vitamin oils . . . for meal 
to make feed and fertilizer. The 
task confronting the fishing indus- 
try calls for mechanical equipment 
that can take punishment without 
flinching. 

| Widespread use of Twin Disc 
Marine Gears to apply and control 
propelling power on present-day 
fishing and work boats is additional 
evidence of the extent to which 
Twin Disc Clutch Company’s twen- 
ty-five years of specialization in the 


design and manufacture of power 
links has contributed to the basic 
human activities which make life 
better, easier, for everyone. 

Marine gears of highest reliabil- 
ity and stamina are but part of the 
Twin Disc line, which includes fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives 
for nearly every industrial applica- 
tion, as well as the new hydraulic 
torque converters which have al- 
ready revolutionized engineering 
thought in many kinds of work. 
Whenever you are ready to talk 
power links for equipment you 
build—either now or in the future 
—talk with Twin. Disc engineers. 
You'll get the finest counsel and 
help available, and you'll probably 
get more for your money when you 
buy. Twin Disc CrutcH Com- 
PANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Dise Marine Gears provide full forward speed in reverse... 
an invaluable factor to fishermen in handling nets and lines and in 
maneuvering their craft in dangerous waters and crowded ports. 


Weavy Duty 
Clutch 






Machine Teel 
Clutch 
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plemented these accusations with charges 
that the fishermen had been spying for 
the Allies. At the same time the news- 
papers launched another of their periodical 
propaganda campaigns against Sweden’s 
“arrogant and provocative attitude.” 

The barometer of Swedish-German re- 


lations swung sharply toward “storm,” as 


new anti-German demonstrations took 
place in Sweden, and the influential Afton- 
tidningen commented: “It seems one can- 
not have normal diplomatic relations with 
Germany.” 


Count of Mauritius 


De Marigny Is Bound Over 
for Trial in Oakes Murder 


He liked to say that he was mad. Every- 
one in the effete British-French colony on 
the hot, listless Indian Ocean island of 
Mauritius was a little mad, according to 
Alfred de Marigny. He also liked to say 
that he was illegitimate, although it was 
common knowledge that after his parents 
were divorced, Freddie. took his mother’s 
name rather than that‘ of his father—one 
of a family of sugar-mill owners named 
Fouguereaux—because the de Marigny line 
carried a title and greater social prestige. 

Shocking people was the young count’s 
avocation. He christened his little sailing 
boat “The Concubine.” To hide his rather 
boyish countenance, he grew a Satanic 
black beard. He explained a slight limp 
as the result of a shooting incident with a 
jealous husband. In Paris, in London, and 
eventually in another tropical island, Nas- 
sau, the 33-year-old voyageur left behind 
him more than a decade of escapades 
through which he skimmed on his wits, his 
charm, and his lean good looks. 

De Marigny had three wives in six years. 
All were rich; all were attractive; none 
was happy. The first was Lucie-Alice Ca- 
hen, of Alsatian descent, who divorced him 
in 1937, less than four months after their 
Paris wedding, because she was humiliated 
by his complete neglect on their honey- 
moon voyage to New York. De Marigny 
did not return her comfortable dowry. 
The second was Ruth Fahnestock Scher- 
merhorn, mature heires& to a considerable 
fortune and wife of a wealthy New York 
broker, whom de Marigny persuaded to get 
a Reno divorce and marry him in 1937. 
Made miserable by a never-ceasing series 
of scrapes, Ruth de Marigny also got a 
divorce in 1940. 

The third was the richest and prettiest 
of all. She was little Nancy Oakes, a wide- 
eyed, auburn-haired school girl, and eldest 
daughter of the Canadian multimillion- 
aire, Sir Harry Oakes. De Marigny eloped 
with her two days before her eighteenth 
birthday. Despite threats of disinheritance, 
and a year filled with illness, separation, 
and financial troubles, ending in the trage- 
dy of her father’s murder on July 8 and 
her husband’s arrest for the crime, young 
Nancy chose to stand by her marriage. 


De Marigny’s closest friend was another 
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man from the island of Mauritius. In 1926, 
soft-spoken, fastidious Marquis Georges 
de Visdelou-Gimbeau, -a year Freddie’s 
senior, met de Marigny on the sun-baked 
tennis courts of Port Louis. Thereafter 
their paths crossed frequently, both as they 
traveled through Europe and later in Nas- 
sau, Where, in a strange design for living, 
the over-refined Georges occupied an apart- 
ment with Freddie and his second wife, 
Ruth. 

Last year when de Marigny and Nancy 
settled in their white bungalow on Vic- 
toria Avenue, Georges again moved in as a 
permanent guest. Nancy’s younger broth- 
er, Sydney, used to’ come there too; and 
one night last March, Sir Harry, accord- 
ing to court testimony, is said to have 
charged into the house “like a madman” 
and ordered his 17-year-old son to get out 
of bed, dress, and leave the place. Oakes’s 
hatred of his dapper son-in-law was only a 
shade less intense than de Marigny’s sneer- 
ing dislike for the older man. De Marigny 
openly referred to Oakes as “a stupid old 
fool who couldn’t be reasoned with,” while 
Oakes flatly labeled his son-in-law as “a 
gigolo—and worse.” 

That was the background leading up to 
the events that put the count from Mau- 
ritius in Nassau prison, accused of having 
murdered his father-in-law in his bed in the 
palatial Oakes estate, Westbourne. De 
Marigny flatly denied the charge. But last 











: Associated Press 
Near Miss: This is the first pie- 
ture showing what happened when a 
bomb wrecked the Treasury next door 
to No. 10 Downing Street during the 
1940 blitz in Britain. The only casual- 
ty in Prime Minister Churchill’s home 
was a chandelier that fell onto the 
table where he was dining. 














REAL i HONEY 


Half Bent Shape, $1 
Actual size of pipe 5%° 


the honey-cured smoke 


The yellow lining in the bowl, prepared from a blend of Sage Honey, Clover 
Blossom Honey and Honeysuckle Honey in the proper thickness, and found 
exclusively in Yello-Bole Pipes, provides a fragrant “curing agent” that (1) cures 
the pipe of any trace of “breaking-in” and (2) cures the bowl itself instead of 
allowing it to burn and char which causes bitterness in some pipes. Get a 
Yello-Bole today for a real good smoke. 


YELLO-BotE © sTANDARD $1 
YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL $1.50 


YELLO-BOLE CD PREMIER $2.50 


V.ELLO-BOLE ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE ¢« NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The fact that a man ts unarmed doesn’t make bullets turn and go around him. 
Nor is he immune to danger because he ts a clergyman and a noncombatant, 
A chaplain takes his chances along with those he serves. 


* 


When his men are in exposed posi- 
tions, the chaplain is often with 
them. He is their spiritual adviser. 
They depend on him to be there 
when he’s needed. From the day of 
your son’s induction, the chaplain 
stands ready to guide and counsel 
him—to offer spiritual help .. . an 
encouraging word ... the answer to 
some problem. 

Before he may wear a U. S. chap- 
lain’s uniform, a clergyman must 
prove himself a born leader . . . of 
unfailing courage . . . with a keen 
understanding of men’s minds and 
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hearts. He must pass an intensive 
course of training in a school spe- 
cially staffed and equipped to fit 
him for his difficult work. 

And our chaplains are better 
equipped than any chaplains ever 
have been before. Often they have 
real organ music available for divine 
services. More than one thousand 
Hammond Organs—the last we 
made before turning to war work— 
are installed in chapels at training 
stations, camps and bases. We are 
glad they can serve our chaplains 
in the big job they are doing. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory — 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 


\ Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magczine about organs and. organists, will be sent on reques$ | 


Chaplain!" 
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week, after a prolonged preliminary hearing 

(an English procedure somewhat like the 
American grand-jury investigation and in- 
dictment) in which 27 witnesses of the 
prosecution sought to connect de Marigny 
with the crime, the Crown rendered its 
decision. Alfred de Marigny must stand 
trial in October before the Bahamas Su- 
preme Court jury on a formal murder 
charge. 


oe 4 e e \4 

Satisfaction Variees 

In a word, the French Committee of 
National Liberation at Algiers was “satis- 
fied.” With Gallic courtesy, it said as much 
last week in a bevy of little notes that 
were sent in prompt acknowledgement of 
Allied recognition of the organization. But 
when the notes were given close scrutiny 
it was revealed that through the subtle 
nuances of the French language, they in- 
cluded five different brands of “satisfac- 


tion.” 


To President Roosevelt, Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud and Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
expressed “une réelle satisfaction,” which 
can be closely translated as “genuine.” To 
Prime Minister Churchill, the “satisfac- 
tion” was “sincére,” whereas Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King of Canada drew the 
superlative degree of “trés grande satis- 
faction.” 

But it was the Soviet Union that re- 
ceived the kiss on both cheeks. To Russian 
Commissar V. M. Molotoff, René Massigli, 
Foreign Affairs Minister of the committee, 
hastened assurances of “la plus vive (most 
ardent) satisfaction.” And to Premier 
Joseph Stalin himself the qualifying ad- 
jective was “profonde.” 


Asylum in Argentina 

In modern international law, the so- 
called “right of asylum”—the granting of 
sanctuary to fugitives from other lands— 
is recognized as the privilege of any state. 
But in the Latin American countries, the 
interpretation of the phrase “right of 
asylum” is so broad that it enables a 
political fugitive not only to seek refuge 


- in other countries, but also to find a haven 


in foreign legations and consulates in his 
own country. Hence, President Roosevelt’s 
statement of July 30, following Italy’s 
collapse and the disappearance of Musso- 
lini, in which he called on neutral countries 
to deny asylum to war criminals of the 
Axis powers, had special significance for 
South America. 

Last week, Argentina announced that it 
intended to maintain its original position 
on offering sanctuary. In notes delivered 
to the British Ambassador, the United 
States Chargé d’Affaires, and the Canadian 
Minister, the Argentine Government 
claimed it had the right to grant asylum 
to any person accused of political crimes. 
Should any fleeing Fascist or Nazi leader 
seek haven in Argentina, however, the 
government agreed that it would con- 
sider each individual case on its own 
merits. 
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ESIGNERS who will do much 

of the advanced thinking for 
industrial America tell us that even 
tractors and other farm implements 
oftomorrow will take on new forms. 
Such modern designs will receive 
the careful study of the Bohn engi- 
neering and metallurgical staffs. 
Bohn research has made many im- 
portant contributions, particularly 
in the transportation field. Bohn is 
the only volume operator in the 
world specializing in aluminum, 
magnesium and brass products. 
This is a unique service which, 
when peace comes, many manu- 
facturers can use to advantage. Re- 
member the name Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
5 


PWwak | GENERAL OFFICES LAFAYETTE BUILDING 

WAR 
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Sternest Manpower Control Yet 
Clamped on the Pacific Coast 


Proposals Affecting Railroads 


Also Made as Labor Shortages: 


Cut Flow of War Production 


On the West Coast, war production was 
slumping. The labor situation, in terms of 
absenteeism, vacant jobs, and pirating, 
was the worst in the country. This was 
once a predominantly agricultural region; 
now it was swarming with factories that 
lacked the labor supplies of normal factory 
areas despite the great dust-bowl migra- 
tions of the middle ’30s and the current 
lure of war wages. And so, last week, the 
Office of War Mobilization decreed a set 
of controls for this great coastal strip that 
were by far the most drastic ever invoked 
in this country. 

The program, which becomes effective 
Sept. 15, is designed to overcome the grow- 
ing West Coast manpower shortage. “The 
war work scheduled for the West Coast 
this fall and winter,” explained War Mo- 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes in an- 


nouncing this plan, “would require 160,000 
persons in shipbuilding and ship repairs 
and 100,000 more in aircraft production.” 

The result of a study made by Bernard 
M. Baruch and John Hancock, advisers to 
Byrnes, the scheme is based on one that 
earlier had been found workable in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., area on a much smaller 
scale. It strikes straight at the heart of 
labor pirating and hoarding by employers 


and promiscuous job-changing by workers. . 


If it works on the Pacific Coast it will be 
applied to other labor shortage areas of 
the nation, wherever and whenever they 
develop. 


Plan: The gist of the idea is to balance 
production schedules with available labor 
supply—even to the extent of canceling 
war contracts in labor-shortage areas and 
transferring them to other regions where 
more manpower is available. 

The plan has seven major points: 

1—Supply and distribution of labor will 
be handled by the War Manpower Com- 
mission through “urgency” committees 


a 


made up of representatives of the WMC, 
the War Production Board, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office, and a!l government 
procurement agencies. 

2—Manpower priorities committees, also 
made up of procurement and other war 
agencies, will determine priorities and allo- 
cation of manpower on the basis of recom- 
mendations made by the urgency commit- 
tees. Management-labor committees in 
each designated area will name the area 
chairman on manpower priorities. 

8—The WMC will establish definite 
standards for the priorities committees to 
use in translating production needs into 
terms of labor priorities. 

4—Future expansions of manufacturing 
facilities in labor-shortage areas will be 
discouraged wherever possible. 

5—Labor released in one area will be im- 
mediately utilized elsewhere. 

6—Where possible, war production will 
be moved from the West Coast into 
regions where there is more labor available 
—largely by subcontracting. 

7—Selective service withdrawals from 
personnel of war plants will be keyed to 
replacements that might be available in 
the labor force. This means that draft de- 
ferments in critical occupations will re- 
ceive a lot of consideration. 

In a formal statement outlining the pro- 
gram, and explaining the need for it, 
Byrnes said: 

“It is obvious that drastic measures are 
required to increase the available labor 
supply on the West Coast and to insure 
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Tanker Slice: This is how an 89-ton cofferdam sec- 
tion of a tanker is put in place at Henry J. Kaiser's Swan 
Island shipyard at Portland, Ore. Before Merle Sleeper, 
superintendent of assembly at the yard, thought up this 
time-saving procedure, the cofferdam of each tanker (ez- 
tending from keel to top deck and from port to starboard) 
was built into the ship while it was on the ways. Then 


came welding, painting, and pipefitting. Under the new 
system, workmen build a 40- by 64-foot wedge of the ves- 
sel flat on the ground, fitting it out completely. Then two 
giant cranes pick it up (left) and drop it against the curved 
keel plate in the ways (right) where it is quickly welded 
into place. Time saved: one week for each cofferdam sec- 
tion. Besides, the men work in cleaner air, speeding output. 











BEFORE that ship gets its baptism of champagne 
. .. before it slides down the ways to join our 
gallant merchant marine . . . let’s remember these 
things... 

Only men can make ships. Only men can pro- 
vide the planning, the sweat, the stamina, and 
the determination that make an inert keel grow 
into a living thing ready to brave the treacher- 
ous seas. 

Only men—working in safety. 

For without safety from accident... without 
constant protection of flesh and bone from the 
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| JUST A MINUTE...PLEASE! 


dangers of steel in motion . .. men cannot work 
and produce the ships America so desperately 
needs. 

Safety Engineering — as practiced by The 
Maryland and other companies—is playing a 
vital role in preventing accidents and in produc- 
ing the sinews of war. 

Throughout the country trained Maryland 
safety engineers and inspectors are helping to 
safeguard American man-hours and the men that 
make them possible. Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 


! THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 






















































Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 40 of a Series 


Pan American Airways opened new world horizons 
with their first overseas flight in 1927. Today, with 120,000,000 
miles of wartime and civilian flying behind them, Pan American 
plans for post-war 10-hour passenger service from New York to 


London, 22 hours to Buenos Aires, 24 hours to China and Australia. 


Their letterhead, on Strathmore paper, carries the 
message ot leadership. Select YOUR letterhead to express the 
standing and reputation of your company. A letter on finest Strath- 

. more paper costs only a small percent more than one on the cheapest 
paper you might buy! Write for analysis of letter costs. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 
OF FINE 


STRATHMORE e:7:2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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the most efficient and economical use of 
the available labor supply .. . 

“If, when all available labor is exhausted 
there is still a shortage and after review of 
contracts it becomes apparent that the 
war effort would best be served by can- 
celing certain war contracts in an acute 
labor-shortage area and placing these con- 
tracts in another area where labor is avail- 
able, such action will be taken.” 


Railroads: While the Office of War 
Mobilization was trying to solve its man- 
power problems under the Baruch-Han- 
cock plan, Joseph B. Eastman, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, got into 
the manpower picture with his problems. 

Eastman warned that a potential labor 
shortage is facing the nation’s railroads 
and offered a plan to head it off. Chief 
among his proposals was that the full-crew 
law and other railway “feather-bedding” 
rules be suspended for the duration of the 
war. 

Eastman insisted that his program must 
get under way at once, no matter how 
foreign it may be to railroading’s practices. 
He proposed: (1) That the roads should: 
file replacement schedules immediately so 
as to hold key railway workers; (2) re- 
cruit as many new railworkers as possible, 
including women and older people; (3) 
establish regional pools of trained person- 
nel to serve as “flying squadrons” ready 
to move into any rail manpower shortage 
areas; (4) bring in more Mexican workers 
and get war prisoners assigned for track 
maintenance; (5) pay time-and-one-half 
for overtime track maintenance wherever 
it is not now paid and provide decent 
boarding facilities; (6) seek suspension for 
the war’s duration of the full-crew laws and 
train and mileage limitations. 


Significance-—~— 


There is no question but what manpow- 
er is the greatest problem confronting the 
nation today. So what was really behind 
the OWM order and the ODT proposal 
was a final effort to head off a labor draft 
which could well be political dynamite. 
Manpower, in short, is the chief remaining 
problem of the many that arose when we 
shifted to war production. For the raw 
materials problem has been whipped (sur- 
pluses have even been built up by the War 
Production Board in some categories of 
critical material) ; war-plant facilities have 
been built and tooled and are operating at 
top speed (until they run into labor short- 
ages); so good is war production in many 
lines that a lot of contracts have been 
canceled and others cut back. 

The War Manpower Commission and 
the armed services, however, have not 
been able to see eye-to-eye. On top of 
that, war contractors have consistently 
pirated labor by offering higher wages 
than prevailed in areas where men and 
women were working; and have hoarded 
labor by keeping workers on payrolls in 
anticipation of additional contracts. 

It was this state of affairs that the 
OWM resolved to end with a plan that— 
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for our returned fighters? 


Today’s war effort—tomorrow’s jobs—both 
deserve a place in our thinking. One day, speed 
in switching all-out to peace will be as vital as 
was the change-over to war. 

After “V-day”, the giant Building Indus- 
try, America’s No. 1 industrial employer, 
must swing into action FAST 2.2; with mil- 
lions of jobs. . 

To make this possible, planning must start 
-NOW. Huge structures of steel and masonry 
do not spring up overnight... Schools, hos- 
pitals, apartments and hotels, commercial 
buildings and stores take form, first, on the 
drawing board of an architect ... land 
must be acquired . . . authorizations secured 
2s financing worked out. A start must be 


made... months or years before jobs result. 

What can you do about it? Call the need for 
planning now to the attention of your school 
and hospital boards, your factory executives, 
your local, state and federal planning and 
governing bodies. Your future “dream home”, 
too, calls for planning and discussion. Now, 
while architects have a breathing spell, get an 
architect busy on plans... that will mean jobs 
quickly when needed...not years after the 
war has been won. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Exclusively Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. NW-9 «¢ 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


ON A PLAN 


FENCSUTA svocesrs 


‘ \ 
WINDOWS + DOORS + ROOF DECK » FLOOR DECK + METAL SIDING - AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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temporarily at least—seemed acceptable 
to all interested parties. But with his pro- 
posals Eastman let himself in for a tre- 
mendous amount of controversy that may 
ultimately reach Congress. For although 
the Defense Transportation Director con- 
tends that the War Powers Act permits 
him to suspend labor contract provisions, 
Congressional action may still be neces- 
sary. The railway unions spent long years 
getting laws passed providing for full 
crews, short train lengths, and other 
“featherbedding” regulations. No sooner 
had Eastman offered his proposals to al- 
leviate the potential railway manpower 
shortage than the railway unions went on 
record bitterly opposing most of them. In 
chief they objected to importation of 
Mexican labor and suspension of the 
“featherbed” rules. And they made it clear 
they wouldn’t yield without a fight. 


Revolution in Radiators 


Brass and copper hold together many 
of the sinews of the war machine, and 
there is a desperate shortage of both. A 
big consumer of these two metals is the 
ordinary vehicle radiator, which uses more 
than 80 pounds in its many thin brass 
tubes and copper fins. To save some of this 
critical material—and the many man- 
hours which the radiator’s construction 
ate up—John R. D’Arcey, senior indus- 
trial specialist at the War Production 
Board, and Harold Smith, active in de- 
veloping the. variable-pitch propeller, set 
to work on the problem. 

Last week they reported success. Their 
new model, which they claim may revolu- 
tionize both heating and cooling, uses no 
brass or copper, is wholly of steel, and 
lacks the conventional fins. It can be put 
together in less than half the time, the 
sponsors say, and the annual saving of 
brass and copper on tractors alone at 
peacetime production rates is estimated at 
3,500,000 pounds. For automobiles and 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines the saving 
would be proportionately greater. 

The radiator is:assembled by a secret 
adaption of the spot-welding process 
(Smith’s contribution), which D’Arcey 
called a “stitch weld.” The thin metal 
plates are welded at intervals of less than 
three-fourths of an inch, in such a way as 
to leave flat open spaces which serve as 
tubes to conduct the liquid. The tubes can 
take as much as 35 pounds of pressure 
without buckling—five times as much as 
the conventional type. When pressure in- 
creases to 100 pounds, the tube spaces ex- 
pand to form circular surfaces—a fact 
that the sponsors claim has wide postwar 
possibilities in development of space-heat- 
ing and cooling. 


Object Lesson 


The sergeant’s voice caught in his throat. 
His hands shook a little and his face 
turned red, but he had something on his 
chest and gradually he began to get it off. 

“When we hear of strikes, we feel that 
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‘Associated Press 


Major Lepper (left) faced four slacking workers with three wounded soldiers 


the planes over there ought to be dropping 
bombs over here.” 

Then his voice cracked, and he stopped 
for a moment. His four listeners squirmed. 
They had got his point. They had seen the 


sergeant hobble into the room on crutches, ' 


and they had seen that one of his legs was 
gone. Each of his two soldier-companions 
was a war casualty, too. The first corporal 
had lost a leg, too; the second corporal 
was shy his right arm. 

The listeners had all their legs and arms, 
and until recently they had been making 


‘more money in a week than a sergeant 


makes in a month. Then they had been 
discharged by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
for playing cards on company time. They 
said it was common practice; the company 
was trying to blacklist them. Now they 
were applying for certificates of availabil- 
ity, necessary if they were to get new jobs. 
Maj. Howard Lepper, area director of the 
War Manpower Commission, had prepared 
an object lesson for them. From Halloran 
General Hospital on Staten Island, he had 
brought the three soldiers, all casualties 
from the Mediterranean area, to give the 
workers a soldier’s slant on labor. The 
sergeant had given it. Now the other sol- 
diers confirmed it. 

One corporal commented: “I was sur- 
prised to see so many strikes, because our 
fellows are giving their lives.” 

The other added: “We can’t do any- 
thing unless there are supplies and the 
people to back us up.” 

There was a long silence after the sol- 
diers finished. Then Major Lepper spoke. 
“I’m going to give you men the certificates. 
However, unless we give these boys what 
they need, they can’t win. Wherever you 
go to work now, carry this message with 
you.” 


Labor Tests 


President Roosevelt acted last week on 
the first case the War Labor Board has re- 
ferred to him since his executive order 
strengthened it under the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act (Newsweek, Aug. 30). He or- 
dered War. Shipping Administrator Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land to take over the 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works plant in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

In presenting the case to the White 
House, the WLB charged the firm with 
“flagrant and challenging defiance”: it had 
refused to comply with a board directive 
outlining terms for a contract with Local 
39 of the CIO Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers. The contract 
included a maintenance-of-membership 
clause. The company contended that Rep. 
Howard W. Smith had said such a clause 
could not be ordered under the Labor Dis- 
putes Act, of which Smith was a sponsor. 
The WLB countered that Congress had 
discussed such a proposal but it was de- 
feated. 

The firm still refused to obey, and the 
WLB went to the President. It said the 
case could not be handled by “the lesser 
sanctions”—cancellation of contracts and 
deprivation of materials, priorities, and 
transportation facilities—and sc it asked 
the outright seizure that Mr. Roosevelt 
then ordered. ; 

Awaiting similar action by the Labor 
Board—and perhaps the President—are a 
number of similar cases, for which Atlan- 
tic Basin may be the test. 

Other news on the labor front last week: 


q Four guards at the Brewster Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. plant in Johnsville, Pa., were 
court-martialed for their refusal to obey 





























RCA for me 


HESE days all of the RCA’s 

being built are for fighting 
men. RCA instruments enable 
our armed forces to see, hear 
and talk in ways never before 
possible. In the ebb and flow of 
battle, the movement of troops, 
planes and ships is magically 
coordinated. 


When lives and battles de- 
pend on radio equipment, you 
can’t afford to have anything go 
wrong. RCA knows that! And 
so does every RCA worker. 


Of the first 646 workers 
singled out from the whole 
country by the War Produc- 
tion Board for suggestions con- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, N. J. 




























when I get home” 


tributing to the war effort, 63 
were from RCA manufacturing 
plants! 

Many different types of war- 
time electronic equipment are 
the outgrowth of the same 
science that produced your own 
RCA radio. After the war, all 
this added knowledge and ex- 
perience will go to make your 
new RCA radio, or radio-phono- 
graph, or television receiver, 
an even finer instrument. But 
first we must win the war... 
so today, buy War Bonds! 
TUNE IN RCA’s great new show, 
“WHAT'S NEW?” Full hour every 


Saturday night, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue 
Network. Thrilling —Don’t miss it! 


The fine RCA radio-phonograph shown above was one of 
the last produced before we went “all out” in war work. 
RCA production drive to serve Uncle Sam’s needs began 
fourteen months before Pearl Harbor. 











For aircraft 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





For gas masks 








E]"How about using plastics?” 
Sooner or later it comes up in most 
every production conference. . . . 
As founder of the plastics industry 
and as producer of the complete 
range of Lumarith plastics, 
= ~we can help you very directly. 

Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 

Tue First Name in Ptastics, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York City, 

a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
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Coast Guard orders assigning them to spe- 
cific posts. Their stand was that they were 
entitled to assignments by seniority as 
members of the union, even though they 
were enrolled in the Coast Guard as tem- 
porary reservists and wore the uniform of 
that service. 

Meanwhile, the union ducked into a 
storm cellar. Officials of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, told guards at the 
Brewster plants to obey orders given by 
Coast Guard officers. The War Labor 
Board ordered a hearing to clear up the 
confused union status of the guards. The 
guards had provoked a strike which 
halted production of Navy planes for four 
days (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 6), and the WLB 
was interested in preventing a repetition. 


€ The newspapers paid little attention to 
a new twist in the fight between the WLB 
and Lewis over portal-to-portal pay. Nine 
members of the United Mine Workers filed 
suit in Federal district court in Birming- 
ham, Ala., for overtime pay for hours 
spent in travel within the mines of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co. 
over a five-year period. 


¢ Another 369 coal mines were returned 
to their operators by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. This put 549 
mines, representing nearly 25 per cent of 
the nation’s total coal production, back 
into private control. The government had 
seized 3,747 mines last May 1 when John 
L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers staged a 
nationwide strike. 


Calling All Fish 


Trying hard to beat the meat shortage 
by putting more fish on the nation’s dinner 


tables, the Office of War Information last — 


week sent out a call to commercial fisher- 
men: Put a billion more pounds of fish 
and shellfish into trade channels this year 
than the record 5,000,000,000 pounds 
caught in 1941. 

To supply this huge amount which 
must also help feed the Allies and the 
armed forces, there is no lack of fish in 
the waters of the two oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the lakes and rivers of the 
United States. The problem is to catch, 
process, and distribute them despite a 
severe shortage of manpower and equip- 
ment (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 4). 

To get more boats busy, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, as Coordi- 
nator of Fisheries, last week: (1) Or- 
dered early completion of an inventory of 
the fishing fleet-—data he needs to per- 
suade the Army and Navy to return 
enough vessels to increase production by 
the called-for billion pounds. Early esti- 
mates indicated the addition of 300 boats 
would accomplish this. (2) Requested the 
War Production Board to allocate mate- 
nals to build and outfit new vessels. (3) 
Obtained a preference rating AA-1 for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of ves- 
sels and equipment. 

Other government agencies also acted. 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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_ This Shell Is Going 
Places, Too! 


You will recognize those flying shells in the background as a high- 
explosive type now inflicting terrible punishment upon tanks 
and supply columns of our enemies. 

* But can you identify the high-production shell in the foreground? 


* This cylindrical shell houses the new R & M Uni-Shell motor, a 
revolutionary development in electric motor construction. Into 
this Uni-Shell can be built all types in any one frame size in the 
entire R & M Uni-Shell integral horsepower line—polyphase, 
single-phase or direct-current motor or generator. In other words, 
it makes the complete line interchangeable and similar in appear- 
ance—brings new economy and time-saving convenience to the 
user of motors. And the new Uni-Shell motors themselves embod 
important improvements and techniques which result in mse 4 
longer life and higher efficiency. 


* If yes use motors you will want the 20-page R « M Uni-Shell 


et. Write for your copy today. Robbins « Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Build Up NOW 
for the FUTURE 


Pe a 


BAMA. “All-Ways” 
INCOME PLAN 


PROVIDES MONEY FOR 
RETIREMENT AT TIME 
YOU DESIRE... 
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HOSPITALIZATION 


and Income in case of 
ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, DEATH 


Everyone must keep on the job today 
to fight the Axis. Seusens is working 
harder—rush and strain are greater. In 
this hurry, there is more chance for acci- 
dent or illness. With the exclusive BMA 
“All-Ways Income Plan” you are freed 
from fear that your family’s income will 
stop in case of accident, sickness or your 
death. In addition, it provides a way to use 
excess earnings to build up for the future. 
Use this easy saving plan for Retirement 
and financial elements when working 
days are over. One convenient Monthly 
Payment pays for complete protection ... 


ONLY 710° A MONTH 


KW Payments are optional, beginning at $5.00, 
depending on benefits best suited to your needs. 


re se ers 


Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. 


KANSAS @G3TyY, MO. 
Send full details on ho few cents a day pays 


for family protection retirement. 
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What Will Happen When We Lick Hitler 
VIII. The Picture as a Whole 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Te is always interesting and in- 
structive, after thinking through a 
group of related problems one by one, 
to bring all the conclusions together 
and see what they look like as a whole. 
In the case of our postwar problems 
this is especially important. Each of us 
has pretty definite ideas as to what 
will happen in this or that field. We 
also have a fairly positive feeling of 
what the over-all situation will be. 
But—and this is the strange part of 
so much analysis in this field—there 
frequently is a basic inconsistency be- 
tween the two. That is, we may take 
the position that the postwar period is 
going to be one of great advances in 
our general welfare but insist that 
many of the problems will be almost 
insoluble. Or we may maintain that 
there is no possible way to escape -a 
generally bad situation, and yet, in 
our thinking on the separate aspects of 
the problem, we find nothing that need 
cause concern. 

To make certain that such an incon- 
sistency does not happen in the present 
case let us bring the conclusions arrived 
at on the individual problems together 
and then go ahead and look at the 
picture as a whole. First, then, the con- 
clusions on the individual problems: 


1—Production: Only 10 to 20 per cent 
of American industry will be faced with 
a problem of reconversion at the end of 
the war. The other 80 to 90 per cent 
will go ahead producing the same things 
that they are now producing. In those 
compani¢s where reconversion will be 
necessary the problem will be relatively 
easy to handle. There will be no short- 
age of machine tools; the companies will 
know exactly what they are doing and 
how to do it; and all the plans will be 
ready to put in operation the day the 
companies get clearance to return to 
civilian production. 

2—Employment: With production 
holding up well there obviously is little 
reason to anticipate heavy and pro- 
longed unemployment. Further, the 
situation will be helped by the fact that 
it will take months to demobilize the 
armed services; by the demand for labor 
to carry on the work of reconversion; by 
the attempt of producers to meet the 
tremendous demand for goods on the 
part of the public; by the demand for 


workers to reestablish our service in- 
dustries; and by withdrawal from the 
industrial labor force of those who re- 
turn to the farms and of the women who 
go back to being housewives. 


38—Prices: The “excess” buying power 
in the hands of the public makes it 
inevitable that we shall have a rise of 
prices in the postwar period, but there 
is no reason to anticipate runaway in- 
flation. 


4—The Stock Market: With produc- 
tion, employment, and prices behaving 
themselves well, the stock market may 
be counted on to do likewise. There 
will be some drop in stock prices if the 
war comes to an unexpected end, but 
the decline should not be great nor con- 
tinue for long. 


5—Government Regulation: Always 
at the end of a war there is a public 
reaction against having so much govern- 
ment regulation. In the present instance, 
because of the way the regulation has 
been handled, this reaction almost 
certainly will be stronger than usual. 


6—Taaes and the Public Debt: The 
public will demand a lowering of taxes 
when the war is over, and this demand 
unquestionably will be granted by Con- 
gress. In spite of this it will be possible, 
because of the size of the national in- 
come, to balance the budget and have 
something left with which to start 
paying off the public debt—granting 
that we have a financially responsible 
Administration. 


Such are the individual conclusions. 
Are there any reservations which must 
be made when one looks at the problem 
as a whole? There are three: First, 
that our victory over Hitler be not too 
long delayed; secondly, that govern- 
mental incompetence does not cause a 
collapse on the home front in the mean- 
time; thirdly, that the bureaucrats do 
not get such a stranglehold on our 
economy that they make it impossible 
for the will and initiative of the Ameri- 
can public to be asserted. 

Obviously, in spite of the brevity 
with which they are stated, those are 
big reservations. But granting none of 
those things happen, we can look for- 
ward to a truly greater and prosperous 
America. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 

The War Manpower Commission desig- 
nated fishermen and certain others in 
food-processing plants as essential work- 
ers, thus deferring them from military 
service. The Navy helped too—by arrang- 
ing to have blimp observers on watch for 
submarines off the Pacific Coast notifying 
fishing fleets by radio when they sight 
schools of fish. 

And besides sending out a call for fisher- 
men, the OWI issued a challenge to house- 
wives. Their buying habits, it said in a 
fact-packed bulletin detailing the position 
of the fishing industry, present the biggest 
remaining obstacle. 

Of some 160 species taken each year by 
American fishermen, only 25 are used in 
commercial quantities. A billion pounds of 
“rough fish” are thrown back as they come 
up in nets, seines, dredges, and on hooks 
simply because there is no market for 
them. Their names—alewives, gars, sea 
robins, squid, for example—are strange 
words to women: Urging housewives to 
put these unfamiliar varieties on their 
tables, the OWI said that fish proteins are 
“complete,” that a meal of fish contains 
“all the ingredients necessary to build 
body tissues.” It recommended such dishes 
as squid with tomato sauce, steamed mus- 
sels, skate with mayonnaise, shark steak, a 
wider use of the lowly carp tricked up in 
numerous ways, and many others. Some of 
the dishes it named are already in use in 
some areas of the United States, while 
others, unknown here, are popular abroad. 


Flying Freight 

On Sept. 1 air express became sweet six- 
teen. Too busy to spend much time look- 
ing back at the days when single-engined, 
open-cockpit biplanes were used and the 
pilots often sat on their informally stowed 
cargo, the Railway Express Agency air di- 
vision during the past year has had to in- 
stitute a system of shipment priorities to 
assure rapid movement of war materials 
by the few planes available. 

For the most part, air express is carried 
on the regular passenger flights of the air- 
lines, but two exclusive mail and express 
flights are operated daily—one between 
New York and Miami, and a second be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles. 

Since the start of commercial traffic in 
1927, Railway Express has handled cargo 
for the domestic airlines. Sixteen years 
ago, when the first regularly scheduled air- 
express service was started, it cost $65 to 
ship a 25-pound package from New York 
to Los Angeles. The cost today is $21. 
This reduction in rates has been accom- 
plished progressively, in large measure as a 
result of the sharp increase in volume (in 
1928, the first full year of air-express op- 
eration, there were some 17,000 shipments; 
last year there were 1,405,000). Service 
has been immeasurably improved. 

In the early ‘hours of Nov. 6, 1940, 
Railway Express handled what shows in its 
records as the biggest single revenue-pro- 
ducing shipment by air. It was 35,000 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos ond 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textil sb 





board; asbestos marine insulotions; asbestos acoustical moterial; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugcted sheathing and flot lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 





BLASTED, BROKEN IN HALF, SUNK... 
BUT SHE HAS LIVED TO SAIL AGAIN! 


It seems almost miraculous—a Nazi torpedo cut the ship right in two 
—the stern sank like a stone—but the bow stayed afloat and was eventue 
ally towed into port. After three and a half months in Davy Jones’ 
locker, the stern was raised and brought into drydock; later to be 
joined once again to the severed bow. 


Characteristically enough, examination showed the K&M Sprayed 
“Limpet” Asbestos insulation on the hull to be in excellent condition 
—its efficiency unaffected by the long submersion—its surface still 
hard—the sprayed portion of the fibre strong and sound and no evidence 
whatever of any weakening of the bond. 


What a recommendation for any product! It’s a good bet that in the 
tremendous expansion of our post-war merchant marine fleet, Sprayed 
‘‘Limpet” heat insulation will have first call from naval architects. 


Wartime engineering and architectural experience are creating a 
greater-than-ever post-war market for Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos. Not 
only for its remarkable insulating properties—but also because it is so 
easily applied ... sprayed with a gun on any shaped surface. In addi- 
tion, it is fire-resisting and moisture-resisting. 


At K&M over-all production has jumped far above our peacetime 
high—and along with intensified production has gone earnest, unre- 
mitting research ... to aid in the achievements and add to the oppor- 
tunities of the “victory years” to come. 


* ° * * 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind .. . since 1873 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Not weight but method 
makes a light load 


The massive planer bed and the empty oil drum 
are far apart on the weight scale. But both are light 
loads in that they are easy to lift with Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope Braided Safety Slings.* Developed in 
peacetime, these flexible slings with the stamina of 
wire rope have been widely chosen in their own 
right — for their convenience . . . their soft grip... 
their light weight and lack of bulk. Today, their 
fiber-like adaptability and economical use of steel 
are helping to bridge material shortages by carry- 
ing extra burdens. For a pick-up in war production, 
investigate Yellow Strand Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
Braided SAFETY SLINGS* 


8 & B’s Army-Navy "E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that. __ 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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pounds of the Nov. 11 issue of NEWSWEEK 
carrying the news and significance of the 
third-term election of President Roosevelt. 
The express charges were approximately 
$17,000, but time schedules were halved 
and Newsweek made all deliveries after 
holding its presses for 24 hours to allow 
complete election coverage. 


Job Done 


William M. Jeffers last week realized a 
year-old ambition—“to get this rubber 
program set and get out of Washington.” 
On Saturday he sent to the White House 
his resignation as Rubber Director. Ac- 
cepting it immediately, the President 
named Jeffers’s assistant, Col. Bradley 
Dewey, as his successor. 

In the twelve months since Jeffers went 
on leave as president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. to take charge of the rubber 
program drawn up by the Baruch com- 
mittee, the 200-pound, two-fisted 6-footer 
became deeply involved in the mauling, 
pushing intragovernmental scramble for 
power and materials. Most notably he 
clashed with Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson and Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes when both de- 
manded materials (such as valves and 
pumps) for building high-octane gasoline 
plants, ship turbines, and escort vessels. 
Jeffers contended these materials were just 
as badly needed for synthetic-rubber 





Acme 
Wring Out Your Own! 
When Kansas City’s laundries struck 
last week, Mrs. Louisa Joplin (right) 
was ready for them with this collection 
of washers, tubs, and wringers set up 
in a vacant garage. Housewives could 
get their washing done by paying $1 
an hour—and doing their own work. 
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THE BACK-FIRE OF 
SECOND HAND ORDERS 


Second hand orders, confused, slow and often 
garbled, have no place in the routine of modern 
business. Too often they explode in alibis and 
irresponsibility. 


A sure safeguard to the hazards of the oft re- 
peated “he said’’ is use of Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication . . . the direct, dignified, 
- 100% accurate way to communicate with your 
associates. With Teletalk, your own voice, easily 
recognizable, delivers the often vital orders 
which speed war materials through your plant. 
Right at your elbow . . . in three seconds... you 
merely flip a key and call your secretary, con- 
tact your production manager, check the order 
department, complete any of the hundred and 
one important contacts the day’s business de- 
mands. 





BECTR 
Electronic inter. “Fic 
communicstion, pag- 
we cot ont te leleta 
offices, stores, factories, buildings, 
inatitetions, homes and farms. 
“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
778 N. Mitwaukee MARquette 1946 
MILWAUKEE 











Mlustrated at right, Medel 224M 
Teletalk Unit with facilities for 
connecting 24 stations or less. 


This time and energy saving method is not only 
direct and accurate. It saves the valuable time 
of your busy executives. That's why a Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication System will pay 
for itself in a few months. 


Teletalk units are beautifully styled, finished like 
a fine piece of furniture. You can have them in 
capacities of from 5 to 24 stations to fit the exact 
requirements of your business. 


War orders probably give you the proper pri- 
ority. Teletalk distributors located in major cities 
are ready to appraise your requirements, make 
practical recommendations and see that Teletalk 
is installed quickly . . . no inconvenience to your 
office routine. If there is no distributor listed in 
your telephone directory, as shown below, write 
us and we will see that you are properly contacted. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB"” New YorkCity. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leletalk 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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WEBSTER & ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








| He Knows the Answers - 


DO YOU? 


If my property were dam- 
aged or destroyed by enemy 
attack, what kind of insur- 
ance would reimburse me? 


? 


How can I save money on 
my annual insurance costs? 


? 


How much insurance do I 
need under present war- 
Insure through an time valuations? 










America Fore Agent 2 
experienced in 

propertion policies to The Fidelity- Phenix agent in 

he i ciweys avail be a your town is expert in insur- 
reconts « company of tha ance matters. It’s his business 
| which hes paid out more to know the answers which 
claims since 1853. We will may vitally affect your finan- 

aoe on ahaa ee cial well-being. Consult him 

2S +S now and have your protec- 


tion brought up to date. 


FIDELITY-PHENIZ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


CHRISTENSEN 
a . Goren which includes the following compenies anne President 

THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. THE FIDELITY &€ CASUALTY CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE co. 
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plants. Although compromises settled this 
feud and many other of the rubber czar’s 
battles, his synthetic-rubber program sel- 
dom came off second best. 

Having followed the Baruch committee 
recommendations almost to the letter, Jef- 
fers felt last week that he had finished the 
job he took on Sept. 15, 1942. According 
to present estimates, the synthetic-rubber 
program will be two-thirds complete by the 
end of this month and in full swing by the 
end of the year. 


Rule of the Seas 


Strong U.S. Merchant Marine 
Is Institute’s Postwar Proposal 


If the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute has its way, the Stars and Stripes will 
be seen more often and in more foreign 
ports after the war than was the case even 
in the heyday of the Yankee clipper. The 
institute, which represents 61 steamship 
owners and operators, announced its post- 
war plans last week and is already cam- 
paigning for their approval by the govern- 
ment. 

Important among the proposals is one 
which would place American-owned vessels 
on former Axis trade routes. In addition, 
the steamship companies want Uncle Sam 
to hip-pocket 5,000,000 deadweight tons 
out of the 20,000,000 being built annually 
in this country. This fleet would be a 
national-defense pool, not to be used in 
competition with private shipping; it would 
be laid up in the Great Lakes where it 
would be available if needed and where 
deterioration would be one-third slower 
than in salt water. 

Postwar maritime employment also came 
in for attention. Before the war, 50,000 
officers and men were operating American 
ships; after Pearl Harbor an intensified 
training program has sent more than three 
times this number through a tough course 
of sea-going sprouts. The American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute is determined not 
to allow these trained and competent 
crews to lose their sea legs for lack of 
ships and cargo after the war. 

Hence, although the program specifical- 
ly recommended cooperation with other 
members of the United Nations, the insti- 
tute took an indirect slap at the recent 
parceling out of Liberty ships to our war 
allies. “Our great new merchant war fleet 
is a national asset paid for by the tax- 
payers of the United States,” it reminded. 
“It is no more than reasonable that every 
merchant ship so built which will serve a 
useful purpose in our national defense and 
for our economic security, should be re- 
served under the American flag for those 
purposes.” 

Other recommendations in the marine 
institute’s comprehensive program were to 
(1) transfer all government-owned mer- 
chant ships ultimately to private owner- 
ship; (2) retain this nation’s present mari- 
time position by prompt and progressive 
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a , a WaR started with Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland—but long before that 
time the peoples of the Middle East saw 
its approaching shadow and made ready, 
to the best of their ability, to meet its 
coming. 

For theirs have been the lands over 
which some of the world’s crucial battles 
have been fought, since the beginning 
of time. 

When the war would come, they could 
not know—but the leaders of ancient 
Iran saw its inevitableness, and began 
placing orders for military vehicles in the 
United States as early as 1933. In that 
year Marmon-Herrington shipped the 
first of hundreds of military vehicles to 
the Iranian army. These were Marmon- 
Herrington All-Wheel-Drives, in many 
body styles, some of which were heavily 


OTHER WISE MEN OF THE EAST 





armored and armed with Bofors anti- 
tank guns. 

Narrow, rocky mountain trails and 
roads without room for turning around 
presented an interesting problem. Mar- 
mon-Herrington engineers solved it by 
making many of the vehicles steerable 


What Have YOU Done for Victory Today? Buy War Savings Bonds. 





from either end. Backward or forward 
operation, with equal speed and maneu- 
verability, was the result. 


The outstanding ability of these 
vehicles and their brilliant performance 
across desert sands and over mountain 
trails provided the experience in desert 
operation which enabled Marmon- 
Herrington vehicles with the British 8th 
Army to give the enemy the surprise of 
their lives in North Africa. 


Marmon-Herrington ideas and engi- 
neering achievements have contributed 
much to the science of transportation, 
both for industry and for war. Remember 
this name when Victory creates new de- 
mands for trucks and tractors to rebuild 
the facilities and re-establish the trade 
of the world. We will have something for 
you that is well worth waiting for! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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restoration of service on established sea 
routes; (3) strengthen the position of 
American lines in foreign trade by carrying 
a greatly increased share of our foreign 
commerce; (4) maintain new foreign-trade 
routes opened up by the war; (5) modernize 
and expand the fleet in coastwise and 
intercoastal trade; and (6) participate in 
indirect and tramp shipping. 


Bridge in a Hurry 

This is the story of a bridge—a big one— 
that was built in eighteen weeks. It is a 
story of brilliant engineering, of back- 
breaking labor in weather 40 below, and 
of ingenuity to the nth degree. 


A week or so before last Thanksgiving 
Day, the pushers (straw bosses of bridge- 
building crews) began to collect their 
bridgemen and punks (common laborers) . 
The mysterious grapevine that operates 
among structural steelworkers carried the 
word: A steel suspension bridge was to be 
thrown across the fast-flowing, nearly half- 
mile-wide Peace River in British Columbia. 
A vital part of the Alaskan Highway, it 
would be a “mitten job” to be done in 
Arctic cold and in a hurry to help take the 
war closer to Tokyo. Wages would be the 
San Francisco rate of $1.75 an hour (less 
than New York’s $1.9214 but more than 
the Southwest rate of $1.3714) and lots of 
overtime. With this inducement, skilled 
bridgeworkers had flocked to the pushers, 
saying: “I want to sign up.” And so an 
adequate, competent labor crew was ob- 
tained days before the bridge contract had 
even been signed. 


November: The actual signing took 
place in Washington on Nov. 24—two days 
before Thanksgiving. Contracted for by 
the Public Roads Administration, the 
bridge would be put up by the 100-year-old 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., builders of 
the famous Niagara and Brooklyn bridges, 
manufacturers and erectors of the giant sus- 
pension cables of the Golden Gate and 
George Washington bridges. 

The structure called for was not remark- 
able in size—Roebling had erected a simi- 
lar bridge across the Ohio River at Mays- 
ville, Ky., in peacetime. But that one had 
taken eight months to construct. This 
would have to go up in half the time. 
Otherwise, no traffic could cross Peace 
River in the spring to move northward over 
the Alaskan Highway; the ice which broke 
up in April would take with it the rude 
wooden bridge which Army engineers had 
pile-driven above the 8-mile current. 

Roebling’s plans called for a main span 
of 930 feet, two side spans of 465 feet each, 
and two approach spans of 185 feet each. 
The concrete roadway of the bridge was to 
be 100 feet above the 16-foot flood waters 
of the Peace and the towers to extend up- 
ward 100 feet higher than the roadway. 
About 3,500 tons of structural steel were 
to be used, shipped from the United States 
to Dawson Creek and trucked from there 
over a quivering corduroy road laid on a 


quagmire to the bridge site near Fort St. 
John, B.C. On a cost-plus contract, the 
whole enterprise was roughly reckoned at 
$1,500,000. 


J anuary: By mid-January, a camp for 
200 men had been erected at the bridge 
site. The workers began digging excava- 
tions for the anchors and cable-bent piers 
on both sides of the river, and concrete 
was poured. Early in March the first ship- 
ments of steel from the States arrived. To 
save time, a daring plan was adopted. The 
men built the erection tower on the 54- 
inch-thick ice and skidded it down to the 
site of operations with the aid of four 
steam-powered derricks. There was need 
to hurry, and the gamble was worth the 
taking, for the break-up of the ice was 
near. The report was matter-of-fact: The 
ice would be “unsafe” after March 15 and 
“almost certain to be dangerous” by April 


1. Late in March the tower made its first . 


“pick” from the huge pile of steel. Its 
boom picked up the first section of the 
south main tower and the great bridge 
started skyward. 


April: As the spring thaw began to 
melt the 414-foot ice on Peace River, the 
100-ton erection tower finished its work on 
the south side of the river. Hurriedly the 
men skidded it across the thinning ice to 
do a similar job on the north bank. Rain 
fell during the first week in April, the la- 
borers worked feverishly 24 hours a day as 
honeycomb ice appeared on all surfaces 


and water rose in the ruts traffic had 
carved in the ice-bound roads. Toiling in 
the early hours of dusk on April 5 the 
men knew the fight was won: They had 
erected 700 tons of steel in 544 work days. 
The erection tower was dismantled, and 
bridgemen began to string the high-line 
cables from tower top to tower top. While 
this work was going on, the ice began to 
break up in the river. Water rose rapidly, 
and swiftly moving ice floes swept away 
the Army bridge as though it were match- 
wood. 


August: Work on the steel bridge 
progressed swiftly. Riveting guns echoed 
across the Peace River Valley, and the 
structure rapidly took definite shape. In 
early August the last flame flickered on the 
last rivet. The bridge was ready for Army 
traffic which immediately began to flow 
over it—just eighteen weeks after the first 
steel was erected. 

Last week, seven United States senators, 
a group of Public Roads Administration of- 
ficials, Army officers, Canadian Govern- 
ment officials, and Roebling engineers took 
part in ceremonies formally dedicating the 
bridge which under a special treaty be- 
comes the property of Canada six months 
after the end of the war. 

But most of the pushers, punks, and 
bridgemen didn’t wait for the formal cere- 
mony. Their job was done. The grapevine 
was carrying word that a big bridge is to 
be built in Brazil, so they headed south, 
this time to work in tropic heat. 











The Peace River bridge was built in a race against the river's melting ice 
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TODAY COPPER FIGHTS on the GLOBAL FRONTS 


N THE SEA. Under the sea. In the skies. 

On land—wherever the battle wages 
today, copper and its alloys play a hercu- 
lean part. 

Virtually every U.S. warship uses cupro- 
nickel condenser tubes and in consequence 
steams faster and farther. All told, over 
2,000,000 Ibs. of copper and its alloys go 
into the heart and sinews of a single battle- 
ship alone—a like proportion in other ships. 

Planes, tanks, automotive and other 
fighting equipment, employ copper and its 
alloys by the millions of pounds, in dozens 
of vital ways. Some of these uses are 
revolutionary and secret—not to be detailed 
here, But they presage new efficiencies of 
construction and operation in many differ- 
ent ways, 


All services, however armed, fight on a 
brass diet. Small arms ammunition and 
artillery alike eat up brass on a colossal 
scale. A single 37 mm. anti-aircraft gun 
alone uses a ton of the metal every twenty 
minutes in action. Fifty fighter planes con- 
sume 7 tons of copper every minute of 
combat! 

To feed this insatiable maw of Mars, the 
mines are daily producing literal moun- 
tains of ore. Our brass fabrication plants— 
working 24 hours a day—are turning out 
war materials at a furious and increasing 
pace for both our own and the United 
Nations forces, 

Until Victory is won, copper and its ver- 
satile alloys will continue to play their stal- 


wart and inestimable part on every global 
front. 

Naturally, no copper is available for 
anything else. But when war is ended, 
copper will take its rightful place once 
again in American life. Until then, post- 
war planners with specific problems in 
metals are referred to the Revere Executive 
offices in New York. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
























2 The emphasis the Allied High Com- 
mand places on destruction of Axis railroads, 
underlines the importance of America’s rail- 
roads to our own war effort. 


Here at home on the American railroads, the 
monkey wrench plays a different role — a vitally 
constructive role. 


Last year, Norfolk and Western’s busy shops 
made heavy repairs to 4,734 coal cars, built 17 
locomotives, repaired 43 locomotives for other 
railroads, and completed 33 orders of war equip- 
ment for war industries, and the U. S. Army 
and Navy . . . plus maintaining its equipment 
at a high standard. 


This way of wielding the monkey wrench pro- 
vides the transportation that is vital to the pro- 
duction of American planes which are hurling 
monkey wrenches of destruction from the skies 
over Europe to blast Hitler’s twisted dreams. 











ays 


TO USE A MONKEY WRENCH 





1 Tree-top low, an Allied fighter plane roars 
over Occupied France. Target ... one of Hitler's 
supply trains. A blast from the plane’s cannon... 
a well placed bomb! Below, another enemy train lies 
wrecked—another monkey wrench has been thrown 
into the machinery of Hitler’s tottering railroads. 

Flying Fortresses ... high over Germany. ‘‘On 
course ... On target ... Steady ... STEADY... 
BOMBS AWAY!" Far below, bombs crash 

on railroad shops and yards of a vital 

Nazi transportation center. Another 
monkey wrench has been hurled 
into the most vulnerable cog in 
Germany’s war machine. 
This is one way to use 
a monkey wrench. 


Paste 
/ cae ON 
On American Railroads AS t FN 
EVERY FOUR SECONDS a new freight 4 v4 4 
train is started off 4 ‘ ig 
EVERY SIX MINUTES a new troop = (3. 
train pulls out— A $ 


Weaded for Victory 


NORFOLK and WESTERN Zacdoay 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... SC UNITED FOR victory/ 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





~ Roosevelt Blast at Pearson as ‘Liar’ 
Climaxes Longtime Feud With Press 


The Presidential humor seemed good. 
Forty newspapermen who crowded into 
his first Washington press conference in 
three weeks found him tanned and smiling 
after the Quebec conference. The familiar, 
long ivory cigarette holder was tipped 
at its familiarly jaunty angle. On behalf 
of the correspondents who had gone to 
Quebec, Merriman Smith of the United 
Press cited Mr. Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Stephen Early for gallantry in per- 
suading Winston Churchill to hold a joint 
press conference and thereby helping the 
newspapermen “to justify their expense ac- 
counts.” Chuckling, the President claimed 
an even greater feat: He had prevented 
one correspondent’s arrest for a noc- 
turnal spree with a bell that had done vio- 
lence to the slumber of numerous Quebec 
residents. 

The banter over, Paul Leach of The 
Chicago Daily News asked Mr. Roosevelt: 
“Could you confirm or comment on reports 
that Premier Joseph V. Stalin of Russia 
has suggested a tripower conference with 
you and Prime Minister Churchill?” The 
Presidential smile vanished. The report- 
ers stood with pencils poised; so did 
Michael (Mike) J. McDermott, the State 
Department’s white-haired, popular press 
liaison man. The question was one of 
great intérest and importance. 

Calmly, but so rapidly that even Mc- 
Dermott’s eager shorthand fell behind, Mr. 
Roosevelt began to speak in dispassionate 
tones that astonished his audience. Instead 
of answering the question, the reporters 
quickly sensed his. words were falling 
harshly on the head of one of their 
colleagues, Drew Pearson, whose daily col- 
umn, Washington Merry-Go-Round, ap- 
pears in 600 papers throughout the nation 
with 20,000,000 circulation and whose 
weekly broadcasts go over 56 Blue net- 
work stations. 

The columnist was not present. Neither 
was he named. Nevertheless Mr. Roosevelt 
made it plain that he was as disturbed as 
Secretary Hull with Pearson’s broadcast of 
Sunday, Aug: 29; in which the columnist 
had accused Hull and his closest aides of 
wishing to see “Russia bled white.” Such 


a comment, the President continued, was 


detrimental to the United States itself, its 
foreign relations, the unity of the United 
Nations, and the whole war effort; in 
fine it was an act of bad faith by Pear- 
son toward his own country. 

Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt went on, Hull’s 
angry denial of the day before—(“mon- 
strous and diabolical falsehoods”) was 
polite. The President said he would not 
hesitate to apply the word lie; that the col- 
umnist himself was a chronic liar and not 
the only one of his kind; that the quicker 


the press learned how harmful such men 
were to the country the sooner it would 
increase its influence. 


Fear of God? As Mr. Roosevelt con- 
cluded, not a murmur came from the re- 
porters, only a low. whistle, then a general 
laugh as the President said that’s enough 
on that. No previous outburst at the press 
or newspapermen had matched this—not 
even Mr. Roosevelt’s gift of an Iron Cross 
to John O’Donnell, The New York Daily 
News’s anti-New Deal capital columnist, 
(Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1942). Washing- 





International 


Pearson drew the unspared rod, and Clapper felt the fear of God 


ton’s most judicious columnist, Raymond 
Clapper, voiced the general sentiment: 
“President Roosevelt cut Pearson’s throat 
from ear to ear in the most savage out- 
burst of temper I can recall at White 
House press conferences. It is barely pos- 
sible that they (the President and Hull) 
are using Pearson to put the fear of God 
into all of us. Whether that was the pur- 
pose or not, I will say that so far as I am 
concerned they have practically succeeded.” 

To Pearson, who has more official ene- 


‘mies than any other newspaperman in the 


capital, it was the cry of another gored 
ox. The Quaker-bred, 45-year-old colum- 
nist replied to Mr. Roosevelt’s charges: “I 
am complimented to join the long list of 
newspapermen the President has attacked. 
However the Russians, being shrewd dip- 
lomats, were fully aware of Mr. Hull’s long 
and consistent anti-Russian attitude. It 
didn’t need me to-tell them about it... 
[But] if the President needed a scapegoat, 


79 


I am glad if anything I have said now 
forces the Administration to make clear 
in words what certainly they have not 
made clear before in deeds. I hope they 
now follow through with deeds.” 

Few newspapers agreed either with 
Pearson’s indictment of the State Depart- 
ment or with the President’s castigation 
of the columnist. To The Washington 
Post, which: publishes Pearson’s column 
(but said it would not have printed his 
State Department comment) the “chronic 
liar” epithet was unworthy of the Presi- 
dent. The New York Herald Tribune: “To 
meet the real problem of Russian-Ameri- 
can relations today calls for a great deal 
more than the angry castigation of ir- 
reverent columnists.” The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch felt warranted to sharply ques- 
tion the President’s attack. While mak- 
ing its feeling clear that “Drew Pearson 
is no rose,” the paper devoted most of 
an editorial to rebuking Mr. Roosevelt: 
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“The Presidential anger becomes a captious 
and carping thing when it descends to an 
outburst like this.” 


Background: But capital newspaper- 
men went beyond the current State De- 
partment turmoil to account for the 
violence of the Rooseveltian explosion 
against a journalist who had been gen- 
erally pro-New Deal. They recalled that 
Pearson had a penchant for turning his 
trenchant pen on officials whom he feels 
have strayed from his own left of center 
line. Among these is Harry Hopkins, the 
President’s intimate friend and adviser. 
Recently, Pearson wrote that Mrs. Hop- 
kins had interfered with Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
conduct of the White House household, 
of which the Hopkinses have been a part. 

Piled on top of this was strong circum- 
stantial evidence that the press build-up 
on the story of Sumner Welles’s resigna- 
tion as Under Secretary of State had been 
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@ Those costumes and customs of the old days weren’t funny 
then. They were thoroughly up-to-date in their period. But all 
things change... eee ye 

Even the tapered roller bearing—long acknowledged the last 
word in efficiency—had to change. To carry heavier loads, it 
had to have more rollers. A tough engineering problem, but Tyson 
found the answer. 

Your Tyson Heavy-Duty Bearing today actually has an 
average of thirty percent more load-carrying rollers, size for size! 

Tyson users get almost doubled bearing life and vastly in- 
creased load capacities. Tyson “All-Rolls” Bearings are winning 
renown as the most advanced, toughest and longest-lived bear- 
ing you can possibly get. 

The big name in bearings today is ... TYSON! 


baad TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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shrewdly handled to bring increasing pres. 
sure on the President. If the press had not 
got wind of it, the resignatiun might have 
lain indefinitely on the President’s desk. 

But rumors leaked. First to The Chicago 
Tribune (an isolationist paper that would 
not normally have been beneficiary of a 
Pearson tip). Then to the liberal Post. 
Dispatch, whose story the United Press 
picked up. Then, after denials by Hull and 
when the “rumors” had taken hold, and 
unqualified report of Welles’s resignation 
simultaneously reached the middle-of-the- 
road Washington Star, the pinko New 
York PM, and Hearst’s International News 
Service. Finally, The Star’s story was re. 
layed by-the Associated Press. The master- 
minding was worthy of notice in Pearson’s 
own, pro-Welles Merry-Go-Round. 


Down to the Sea in Bylines 


In London last week, foreign corre- 
spondents who thought they had seen 
about everything gasped in sheer admira- 
tion at 36-year-old Lt. (j.g.) Frank C. 
Adams. In just two weeks he had charmed 
out of the British more courtesies than 
most correspondents get in years. Among 
other things, the slim, dark, and handsome 
correspondent had: 


q Written his own sailing orders for his 
trip to England. 


{ Cajoled a pass that permits him to visit 
and make pictures of Britain’s closely 
guarded ports. ~ 


q Been the guest of a Briton from whom 
he had asked street directions a few hours 
after arriving in London. 


All of which promised well for Adams’s 
purpose in visiting London. Once simul- 
taneously the Kilgore, Texas, representa- 
tive of the Associated Press, the United 
Press, International News Service, and 
nineteen dailies, and editor of two dailies 
and an oil magazine besides, Adams is 
now a member of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration’s newly created Overseas Cor- 
respondents Section. This counterpart of 
the Marine Combat Correspondents is 
designed to obtain for the American mer- 
chant marine plenty of publicity “on a 
grand scale.” 

The Overseas Correspondents Section 
was the brain child of Lt. Comdr. Stanton 
Delaplane, and Lt. John U. Terrell, both 
former San Francisco Chronicle staff men. 
To their irritation, they noted that cor- 
respondents in the Sicilian invasion covered 
thoroughly the deeds of the Army, the 
Navy, and even the naval gun crews of 
supply vessels. Overlooked, they con- 
tended, was the prosaic but nonetheless 
courageous and essential assignment of 
the merchant seamen—unloading under 
fire the tanks, guns, ammunition, food, 
and other essentials that make invasion 
possible. 

They persuaded the tough ex-sea cap 
tain, Edward Macauley, deputy adminis 
trator of the WSA, to let them create 8 
corps of correspondents who could show 
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what the merchant mariners are really 
doing to serve their country. 

Delaplane, a former Pulitzer Prize man, 
and Terrell, author of the best seller, 
“Plume Rouge,” insisted that the person- 
nel be qualified newspapermen to whom 
they would give commissions or warrant 
officerships. 

Besides Adams, the small staff of 
WSA’s Joseph Conrads consists of: Lt. 
(j.g-) William J. Donoghue, formerly of 
The New York Journal-American; Lt. 
(j.g.) John A. Macauley, another former 
San Francisco Chronicler; Ensign Donald 
Hewitt, Adams’s London colleague who is 
lent to the Stars and Stripes to look after 
merchant-marine news; and Warrant Offi- 
cers Joseph J. Rosenthal (formerly associ- 
ated with AP) and Oscar G. Owen (former 
press liaison for Eastman Kodak Co.). 


Yank Shake-Up 


The Army weekly Yank suffered its sec- 
ond major casualty last week. The first 
was Lt. Col. Egbert White, original officer 
in charge, who was transferred overseas 
more than a year ago after a clash of policy 
with the Special Services Division and has 
since distinguished himself by setting up 
African branches of the Stars and Stripes. 
The second was Maj. Hartzell Spence, orig- 
inal executive editor, who was granted a 
two-week leave last week after a clash of 
policy* and ordered to report to Washing- 
ton for a new assignment at its expiration. 

The news was not officially announced, 
pending appointment of a new editor, but 
it crept over the newspaper grapevine. At 
the New York offices of the weekly the 
enlisted editors now running the paper 
were as close-mouthed as so many G.I. 
clams, and phone calls brought this reply: 
“Major Spence is on furlough and we 
don’t know when he will return.” But the 
Washington headquarters of Special Serv- 
ies confirmed the reports that the major, 
author of the best-selling “One Foot in 
Heaven,” now had both feet out of Yank. 


Draftproof Fellows 


The Nieman Foundation fellowship (at 
Harvard) this week went to: Theodore 
Andrica, Cleveland Press; Lawrence A. 
Fernsworth, New York Daily News; Paul 
J. Hughes, Louisville Times; Charles S. 
Jennings, Chicago Daily News; Robert 
Lasseter, Rutherford Courier (Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.); Fred W. Maguire, Lowell 
(Mass.) Sunday Telegram; Jacob S. 
Qualey, Minneapolis Star Journal; John 
W. Shively, Kansas City Star; John B. 
Terry, Honolulu Star-Bulletin; Herbert 
Yahraes, PM; and Leigh White, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The recipients had 
to be (1) draftproof; (2) interested in 
postwar problems (NEWSWEEK, June 14). 





*The basic conflict, according to trade re- 
forts, is over this question: Shall the G. I.’s 

ve what the editors think they want to read, 
or what Washington officialdom thinks they 
should have to read? 











Photograph courtesy of Aviation Magazine 


Curtiss P-4@ Army pursuit fighter. The 
British call it the Tomahawk. Its swiftness 
and fighting efficiency are proving a deadly 
menace to the Axis. 


Write to Wings for a poster of Fighting 
Planes. Please enclose 10c for mailing costs. 
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buy war bonds 


For men who are working today for a better tomorrow — 
Wings Shirts have the durability you demand for your 
wartime wardrobe. The famous Guardian Collar doubles 
the life of the shirt. Its. record for endurance has made 
shirt history. Ask your dealer for Wings. $1.75 to $2.50. 


Wrinkle-free collar made 
under Celanese putent. 


WEGS SHIRTS and SPORTSWEAR 


PIEDMONT SHIRT CO. Dept. A GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Scratch your head and see! If you find | 
dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 


1, 


root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 
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CREAM-OIL 
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Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 

No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 









Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslongbeen 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Geta bottleat 
your druggist’s today. 
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BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 








SPORTS 


Uniform Tennis 





As tennis players subwayed to the 
sacrosanct West Side Tennis Club in 
Forest Hills last week, they could review 
the past season with scarcely a backward 
glance. If it were not for Francisco (Pan- 
cho) Segura, Ecuador’s good-will ambas- 
sador, there wouldn’t have been a season. 

Segura had been the only regular to 
appear in all the preceding big tourneys 
and, repaying the Ecuadorean State De- 
partment’s subsidization of his studies at 
the University of Miami, he had won 
them all. Through the Pan American, 
Eastern Intercollegiate, National Inter- 
collegiate, New Jersey State, Rye, and 
Southampton tournaments, the two-fisted 
Latin had lost only one match. And he 
had evened that score by beating his 


conqueror, Seymour Greenberg of Chicago, ~ 


in the Southampton round-rebin playoff. 


THE MEn: But in the national cham- 
pionships Sept. 1-6, former stars now in 
service showed up, with timely liberty 
passes in their pockets and aces up their 
sleeves. Even Ensign Ted Schroeder, 1942 
champion, entered the tilts but was forced 
to withdraw when he was transferred by 
the Navy to another battle station. 

Intent on exporting the title to Guaya- 
quil, Segura swung his racket like a base- 
ball bat to blast Richard Bender 6-3, 6-3. 
The 22-year-old unorthodox player, who is 
not only pigeon-toed but flat-footed and 
bow-legged as well, then took the measure 
of veteran Bitsy Grant, now a Pfc., 6-3, 
6-1. Like the warring Indian he is, Segura 
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Oops! But Pauline Betz’s tumble wasn’t serious. She beat Doris Hart in this 
semifinal, and carried on to keep her singles title 





again met Greenberg and scalped him 
6-2, 6-4, 6-1. Just as the tennis fathers 
began to fear that youngsters would ape 
the atrocious two-handed grip, Segura ran 
smack into a Coast Guard destroyer. 

Able Seaman Jack Kramer, ex-doubles 
champion with Schroeder, had been out of 
tournament play for more than a year (ill- 
ness kept him from Forest Hills last year). 
But his game had suffered nothing; he 
whipped through the first three rounds 
easily, trouncing young Bob Falkenburg, 
idol of the teen-agers, on the way. 

After dropping the opening set to 
Segura, the 22-year-old Coast Guardsman 
put on a nutcracker offensive. A big, rangy 
exponent of the Budge muscle method, 
Kramer raked the court with accurate fire. 
He cannonballed his service past Segura 
for seventeen aces, smashed his opponent's 
lobs, and steamed the ball over with a top- 
spin that made retrieving difficult. In face 
of such power, Segura wilted, and Kramer 
blasted a 2-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. victory. 

Meanwhile, Lt. (j.g.) Joe Hunt, onetime 
collegiate champion for Annapolis, was as- 























suring the nationals a uniform finish. The Cenept 
salty blond had rough sailing to reach the torped: 






finals but prevailed with expert volleying. 
He overcame Cpl. Frankie Parker 8-6, 6-2, 
6-8 by feeding the ball to Parker’s weak 
forehand, and persistently rushed the net 
to down Billy Talbert 3-6, 6-4, 6-2, 64. 

Continuing his winning streak, the hot 
Hunt met Kramer, his doubles partner oa 
the last United States Davis Cup team in 
1989, on Monday of this week. The score 
teetered back and forth for two sets, and 
then in the third the naval lieutenant broke 
through the seaman’s service, and pulled 
up from 3-5 to win the ding-dong set 10-8 
Kramer was licked thereafter. The final 
score: 6-3, 6-8, 10-8, 6-0. 
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The Navy had the new national cham- 
pion, while the Coast Guard had to be con- 
tent with sharing the doubles title (Kramer 
and Cpl. Parker) . 


THe WOMEN: Some 10,000 fans 
rubbed their eyes last Sunday at the 
women’s final round. Was this 1942 or 
1943? It didn’t really matter, for a repeat 
performance was being staged by the red- 
headed Pauline Betz and the blond Louise 
Brough, both of California. 

Sarah Palfrey Fabyan Cooke, 1941 
titlist, had fallen by the wayside, a victim 
of the up-and-coming girls’ champion, 
Doris Hart. Miss Hart, in turn, was de- 
feated by Miss Betz. Miss Brough (to 
thyme with rough) proved too rough for 
such sturdy competitors as Mary Arnold 
and Dorothy May Bundy. 

What was termed an upset last year, 
however, was expected this time. Miss 
Betz, a turncoat Californian who went to 
Florida for her schooling (Rollins Col- 
lege) , successfully employed the defensive 
lob against the aggressive volleying of 
Miss Brough, found gaps in her armor, and 
poked through for a 6-3, 5-7, 6-3 victory to 
cop the silver cup for the second straight 
time. 


4 Far from Forest Hills, where he was 
beaten by Bobby Riggs in the finals two 
years ago, Frank Kovacs of the United 
States Army ran out straight sets 7-5, 6-4 
against Adrian Quist, former Australian 
Davis Cup star, Sept. 4, to win the first 
international tennis match since the start 
of war in Sydney, Australia. 


Rule Britannia! 


Britannia still rules the waves, if the 
result of the first international one-mile 
rowing race means anything. Thousands of 
spectators lined the Asbury Park, N.J., 
shore last Sunday to watch a British Navy 
crew oppose the United States Coast 
Guard in small boats on choppy seas a 
quarter-mile offshore. 

Pulling as if for dear life, the British 
crew out-oared the Coast Guardsmen from 
Long Branch Station by half a length to 
plow through the waters in 5 minutes 4 
seconds. Perhaps experience was the de- 
tisive factor; the winning crew. was com- 
posed of the following veterans of the 
war: J. Sullivan, W. Ryan, J. Randall, A. 
Campbell, and G. E. Meérris, who had been 
torpedoed at one time or another from 
Iceland to Singapore; H. Churchill (no re- 
lation), who aided in the destruction of 
the Bismarck, and Coxswain R. C. Scott, 
a navy flier who formed part of the 
aerial umbrella over Dunkerque. 


Bobo the Barefaced Boy 


At one time in his long baseball career, 
Louis Norman Newsom of Hartsville, S. C., 
wired a = “Send fare = ee 
pennant.” The recipient, the Wilmington 
lub of the East Carolina League, was so 
dazed that it hired Newsom. The big right- 
handed pitcher promptly won fifteen games, 





PATENTS PENDING 


All BUR-TEX im 
line are available with one side embossed 
in leather-like or other designs — or with 





Something new has been added 
to felts! From such humble uses 
as horse collar pads and rug 


In IMPREGNATED 2 horse collar ‘pads ond rug 
new form and consistency by 


Felt-Base Fabrics. 
newest developments in impreg- 


nation. Yes — to basic insulating, cushioning, sound deadening 
and vibration dampening qualities, impregnation adds great 


Outstanding Advancements 


tensile strength, high resistance to surface abrasion, tearing, 


moisture and severe temperature changes — assuring better per- 
formance and longer life. , 

The great variety of applications to which BUR-TEX impregnat- 
ed felts already have been made is “only the beginning.’’ These 
have included a great range of requirements from special linings 
and gun blast pads for airplanes, crash pads for tanks, mats and 
gaskets for jeeps — and down through a long list of special uses 
never dreamed of until shortages of usual materials made the 
development of new materials a ‘must.’ 


Our experience and research —plus our production facilities — have en- 
abled us to keep pace with the unprecedented wartime demands of manu- 
facturers from coast to coast. It is our aim to keep on meeting these 
demands — not only for the duration, but for the years that follow. ... Write 


for colorful, illustrated brochure, 
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and Wilmington captured the 1928 pennant. 

In the majors, Newsom sparkled in his 
two favorite hobbies. “Bobo talks a lot,” 
he freely admitted, “but he pitches a lot, 
too.” Bobo (his name for everyone, in- 
cluding himself) also became known as The 
Showboat, not only for his entertainment 
value but for his travels as well. In and 
out of both leagues since 1929, he tried on 
six different uniforms (large size). His 
best years were spent in Detroit, where 
he won 41 games in two seasons (1939-40) , 
and nearly captured a World Series single- 
handed by beating Cincinnati two games 
out of three. 

Lately, however, Newsom has not been 
doing so well in condensing boasts into 
diamond-clear reality. He arrived at Brook- 
lyn late last year, expecting to pitch the 
Dodgers to the National League pennant. 
He won two games and lost two. The St. 
Louis Cardinals got the flag. 

This season, Bobo’s effusive personality 
clashed with that of Manager Leo Duro- 
cher, and in an explosion of epithets the 
pitcher was traded to the pennant-con- 
tending St. Louis Browns (NEwsweEeK, 
July 26). Not a whit dismayed, Bobo 
stormed into St. Louis “to pitch the 
Browns to the American League pennant.” 

Last week, the 34-year-old hurler’s record 

- was a dismal list of seven losses and only 
one victory. The disillusioned Browns, out 
of the league race, sold Newsom to Wash- 
ington, which thus acquired him for the 
third time. It is rumored they bought him 


as a “guarantee” for second place. 


{| Bobo pitched his first game as a Senator 
last Sunday, and strangely enough won it 
against the New York Yankees even 
though he had to retire in the fifth inning 
with stomach trouble—a major ailment to 
big Bobo. On his broad back was his new 
Washington number, an unashamed 00. 
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RELIGION 


Spiritual Block-Busters 


The Royal Air Force was gentle—it 
simply wanted proof of whether or not 
there was life after death. The Royal 
Navy, sensitive about its reputation, asked 
why the church emphasized sinfulness so 
much and muttered into its tot of rum 
that this was a positive reflection on a 
sailor, But the British Army, evidently 
neither sensitive nor gentle, was most di- 
rect of all. “Why,” it queried bluntly, “is 
the church a flop?” 

Trying to answer any one of these 
questions would be tough enough. But last 
week the public learned that these are 
only three block-busters in a spiritual 
blitz which for four years has overwhelmed 
British padres. Two unusual pamphlets, 
just published in England by -“The 
Churches’ Committee for Supplementing 
Religious Education Among Men in His 
Majesty’s Forces,” recorded some singular 
discoveries about the British fighter’s 
opinion of religion. His rather aggressive 
attitude stems apparently from widespread 
resentment over compulsory church at- 
tendance, and is best shown by the 52 
questions most frequently asked of the 
padres. 





Reuicion: Is religion anything more 
than primitive superstition and fear? Is 
religion wishful thinking and make-be- 
lieve? Is religion “the opium of the 
masses?” Can a man live without re- 
ligion? How can we know ours is the true 
religion; do not all religions claim to be 
true? What right have we to change 
other people’s religion; is not one religion 
as good or bad as another? Have not 
people got the religion most suitable to 
them? 





Prayers on a battlewagon: 


Britain’s armed forces asked questions 


NEWSWEEK, SEPTEMBER 13, 1943 


Gop: How can we know there is a God? 
Which of the many is the true God? Ha; 
not modern knowledge destroyed the od 
belief in God? 


Jesus Curist: Was Jesus “God 
earth?” Was Jesus just an outstanding re. 
ligious man? Did Jesus rise from the dead? 
Are the accounts of His miracles true? 
Was not Jesus a pacifist? 


Tue Cuurcn: Why are there so many 
churches; which is the true one? What 
good has the church done in the world? 
Are not the churches dying out? Why do 
Nazis and Communists persecute the 
churches? 


Buse: Is the Bible the infallible Word 
of God? Is the Bible out of date? What 
about the Bibles of other religions? 


Worsuir: What is the good of worship? 
Is prayer any use? Why should soldiers be 
compelled to go to church? Can a man 
live the Christian life without going to 
church? 






















ImmortTALity: Do we rise from the 
dead? How? Is spiritualism true? Is there 
a heaven and a hell? When is the end of 
the world? 


Oruer Reuicions: What is the religion 
of Japan? Of India? Of China? Why are 
the Jews hated and persecuted? 


War: Why does God allow war and in- 
nocent suffering? Can a Christian bea 
soldier? How can you reconcile war and 
the gospel of love? Should we not give up 
religion during war? Does God “take sides” 
in war, or is He nonbelligerent? 

Eruics: Is freedom of the will real? Do 
you believe in fate and astrology? How 
can human nature be changed? Is it true 
that “there will always be a war?” How 
can we prevent future wars? Why did the 
churches not stop this war? Why are the 
churches reactionary? Should the church 
interfere in politics and social affairs? Why 
does the church allow race and color bars? 
What is wrong in fornication (if both the 
man and woman want it) ? Why does the 
church condemn birth control? Why does § 
the church condemn divorce? What are 
the churches doing for postwar reconstruc- 
tion? Will the world ever be perfect? 


Censored Canteen 


Irreverence, an elusive matter at best, 
slipped by the American public unnoticed. 


But when the movie “Stage Door Can- § northe 
teen” - (Newsweek, June 21) arrived in Bis a fg 
England last week, the British Board of will fr 
Film Censors was stunned when Gracie : 

Fields sang the “Lord’s Prayer” in the §*™'* 
film’s night-club atmosphere. Hence it | Bau 
banned the picture pending a change in ff the fla 
the scene—and the public vigorously pro- § your 

tested. And since even Dr. Benjamin § Medic 
Gregory, director of The Methodist Re- check 
corder, urged retention of the scene as “all Ss ch 

influence for good,” it appeared that the @'" 
board might change its mind. Prever 
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WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


How Americans Are Kept in Fighting Trim 


On some South 

Pacific island, in 

Africa, or on our 
northern battlefronts... wherever there 
is a force of American soldiers ... you 
will find a medical officer equipped with 
a microscope. 

Bausch & Lomb Microscopes follow 
the flag, over land and sea, to help keep 
your fighting sons’ in fighting trim. 
Medical research . . . and the routine 
checkups and analyses that must be done 
in the field ... . are a vital part of military 
Preventive medicine. Through the micro- 


scope the Medical Corps knows of the 
enemies . . . disease and infection... that 
lurk behind every battleline. 

That is why, in the Bausch & Lomb 
plant, you will still find microscopes 
being made... thousands of them . . . for 
microscopes have become as essential to 
American fighting forces as have the gun- 
fire control instruments, binoculars and 
aerial photographic lenses which Bausch 
& Lomb also manufactures. 

Microscopes are typical of the many 
Bausch & Lomb optical instruments that 
are performing vital war duty on the 


home front .. . in the industrial research 
and control that speed the production of 
the tools of Victory . . . and in the med- 
ical and scientific research that will make 
it a better world to which these boys will 
return. Here again optical science is see- 
ing it through. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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PACKAGE MACHINERY 


Over a Quarter Billlon Packages per day are wrapy 









560 cartridges per minute are loaded 
into Garand clips by this new machine of 
our invention and manufacture . . . Start- 
ing from scratch,.with just a few clips and 





cartridges for experimenting, we designed 
and built this loader and another for 
Springfield clips in just three months’ time. Hundreds of these 
and other machines, now standard for the army, have been 


produced in our plant. 

It’s work of this type, as well as the building of wrapping 
machines for package goods manufacturers who are supplying 
the armed forces, that will lead to new and better machines for 
peace-time packaging. We are working on ideas right now and 
will be glad to study any new developments you may have in 
mind for post-war use. 

Consult our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORE CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


COMPANY 
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Lottery of the Genes 


If a white girl marries a man who looks 
white (but carries unsuspected Negro 
blood), what chance is there that they 
will produce a black child? The answer 
has been hidden among the thousands of 
submicroscopic entities, the genes, present 
in every animal germ cell. Certain of these 
invisible bodies make people tall or short, 
long-nosed, blue-eyed, or feeble-minded. 
Outwardly, at least, you are simply what 
the great ancestral gene lottery_made you. 

But the ghosts of all the old scare stories 
about black babies born to seemingly white 
parents are buried at last in a new book, 
“Our Living World” (By Carroll Lane 
Fenton. 312 pages. Doubleday, Doran. 
$4.50). And the book also offers a scien- 
tific explanation of how it has been possi- 
ble, for upwards of 20,000 persons with 
Negro blood in their veins to “pass” into 
the white race every year in this country. 


Dominant: Investigators, after col- 
lecting an enormous number of records, 
came to the conclusion that the germ cell 
of a white person contains four pairs of 
“white” genes; that of a black person, four 
pairs of “Negro” genes. It. was quite ap- 
parent, furthermore, that, when the two 
races crossed, the Negro genes dominated 
the white genes. This domination was 
obvious in the case of children born to 
parents, one of whom had all white genes 
and the other all Negro. In such mating, 
the genes combined equally in the fertilized 
egg, and so the children’s cells contained 
both white and Negro genes. None of the 
children would be white, however; all were 
of an intermediate color. 

But when these “intermediates,” the 
mulattoes, mated, an entirely different 
skin-inheritance situation existed: _ the 
mixed color genes no longer combined 
equally as they did in the first cross. 
Although a majority of the children of 
mulattoes still would have some black 
and some white genes, with resultant 
coloring, an appreciable percentage would 
have only dark or only white ones. At 
this point the study became interesting: 


White: Unwitting Negro players in the 
ancestral lottery who got only white color 
genes might be as: white as their white 
grandmothers or grandfathers; they could 
pass for white and if they married white 
girls there was no chance that a noticeably 
colored baby would be born—the color link 
with the Negro race had been cut. In the 
words of the author: “No person who is 
light enough to pass for a white can catty 
enough genes for negroid color to make 
his children coal black or even a healthy 
brown; many persons whose color genes 
are as pure as those of their distant white 
ancestors emerge every year from matings 
between part-Negro parents.” 


Black: On the other hand, the mulatto 
progeny who got only Negro color gené 
would have skins‘as dark as their pur 
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African forebears; if they mated with 
whites, intermediates would be produced, 
put if they mated with each other or with 
full-blooded Negroes all the children would 
be black (negroid color). In short, a pure 
black strain, as well as a pure white one, 
“80 @ often stems from black-white unions. And 
this, in turn, explains why, despite more 


me than three centuries of racial crossing, 
me. there are still more than 650,000 “pure 
"Reed Negroes in the United States—people with- 
rort, fy out @ trace of white color genes.” 

ded 


vhat @ Drug Without Addicts. 


you. Morphine is a time-honored medical 
ories § stand-by, but doctors who have to rely on 
vhite it as a painkiller also have to face the 
00k, prospect that, on recovery, their charges 
Lane # may find themselves addicts. Hence, the 
oran. ff medical profession has long been on the 
cien- # lookout for a non-habit-forming morphine 
0ssi- BH substitute. 
with Because similar hopes have often faded, 
into # doctors have subjected their most recent 
ntry. § find, a synthetic product called Demerol, 
col. § 0 the rigors of a three-year clinical try- 
cords, jy out which involved dispensing more than 
n cell g 1,000,000 tablet or capsule doses, and 
rs of more than 200,000 “shots” of the drug. 
four jg On the basis of Demerol’s effectiveness in 
| relieving the aches and insomnia of sev- 
. two @ ¢tal thousand patients, the physicians who 
nated fy tested it now credit it with analgesic and 
was fy Sedative properties equal to those of 
rn to @ Morphine. And, because the drug will also. 
genes relieve muscle spasm in internal organs, 
tings, they consider it actually superior to mor- 
tilized j Phine in certain conditions. 
ained As for the all-important question of ad- 
of the @ diction, the medical profession suspects 
1 were @ that ex-morphine addicts who take Deme- 
rol to excess may come to depend on it. 
* the [| However, in a recent article in the Jour- 
ferent § Dal of the American Medical Association 
_ the § Dr. Robert C. Batterman of New York 
ibined § and Dr. C. K. Himmelsbach of the United 
cross. | States Public Health Service, report: 
ren of | ‘Dependence on Demerol has not yet been 
black § encountered in ‘normal’ (non-drug-ad- 
sultant j dicted) persons,” 


es. At I Substitute Fathers 


: The greatest father famine the world has 
in the i known will follow the. war, leaving the 
e color § largest number of empty cradles through- 
white Hout an irregular belt extending across 
could § Europe from Holland into Greece. This 
| white i time the postwar male shortage will be 
iceably caused, not only by battle deaths and by 
lor link impotence resulting from wounds, malnu- 
In the 9 trition, and high-fever diseases such as 
who 8 § typhus, but by German mass murder and 


n carry @ mutilation of civilian males. At a recent. 


y make Hi London conference, Czech and Polish 
healthy ff spokesmen: predicted that unless drastic 
- genes repopulation measures were adopted it 
would take their countries 50 years to re- 
nating’ @ build their populations to the 1989 levels. 
They even suggested polygamy and urged 
laws to legitimize children born to un- 
married parents. 

Last week a far more daring—and per- 
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RING-FREE REDUCES MOTOR FRICTION 
eoc REMOVES CARBON WHILE YOU DRIVE | 


Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil does a great job of motor 
lubrication. Here’s why: (1) RING-FREE reduces motor friction, 
fast; (2) RING-FREE actually removes motor carbon; (3) 
RING-FREE saves gasoline; (4) it has great film strength; (5) 
high heat resistance; (6) long cling to metal and (7) fast 
penetration. (8) RING-FREE is non-corrosive and (9) is less 
affected by dilution ...an important factor for you to 
consider in today’s slow, low motor temperature operation. 


If you’ve never used Macmillan 
RING-FREE, try it now! You'll 
notice the difference — nofice it in a 
smoother, better operating motor— _ 
notice it in measurable gasoline sav- 
ing. Start getting the full benefits 
of RING-FREE Motor Oil today. 


GUARANTEE 


Ring-Free Motor Oil is guaranteed to make your motor 
run smoother, give more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
reduce wear and repair; because it removes carbon, 
cleans the motor and reduces friction fast by thorough 


Ring-Free is doing these things, your money will be 
refunded by your dealer immedlately. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
50 W. S0th, Now York » 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage © 520 W. 6th, Los Angsles 
Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
































TO INDUSTRIALISTS WITH 





NDUSTRIALISTS with vision 
I are turning theireyes toward 
North Carolina as they make 
plans for the future. Here in 
this balanced State are to be 
found all the elements that as- 
sure an efficient and profitable 
manufacturing operation: Cli- 
mate permitting year-round 
production . . . closeby mar- 
kets... water, rail and truck 
transportation . . . hydro-elec- 


tric power... 


raw materials 


of the widest variety . . . loyal, 
intelligent Jabor that prides it- 
self upon giving a full day’s 
work for a day’s wage. 
Post-war industrial plan- 
ners are invited to write today 
for specific information engi- 
neered to your field. Address 
Commerce and Industry Di- 
vision, 3129 Department of 
Conservation and Develop- 


ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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haps more scientific—plan was projected 
by the National Research Foundation for 
the Eugenic Alleviation of Sterility, Inc., 
which has headquarters on Long Island 
and numbers some 400 race-betterment 
leaders. In the reasoning of Dr. Frances I. 
Seymour of New York, the group’s medical 
director: “Polygamy would destroy the 
home and much else for which civilization 
has been striving for centuries, but an 
alternative, the artificial impregnation of 
married women, would not. Our plan, in 
brief,” she said, “is to establish clinics in 
Warsaw and other cities where the wives 
of impotent husbands would be artificially 
inseminated with spermatozoa donated by 
superior men of the same nationality. After 
considerable study we are convinced that 
artificial insemination, alone, provides an 
effective method for rapid repopulation of 
countries where there is a shortage of 
fathers. Moreover, it offers the only 
positive hope of improving racial quality.” 

The fact that sperm can stand shipping, 
says Dr. Seymour, will expedite the foun- 
dation’s repopulation program; it means 
that semen from the most superior expa- 
triated donors of the prospective mothers’ 
country can be utilized for long-distance 
impregnation. 

As proof that there are no _ serious 
physical obstacles to artificial insemination, 
the foundation cites results of a survey 
which shows that at least 9,238 healthy 
babies have been born in the United States 
to mothers injected with semen obtained 
from donors. Other reports indicate that, 
while virtually: all these mothers were 
normal women whose husbands were either 
impotent or suffering from a_ heritable 
physical or mental trouble, a few were un- 
married wealthy women who wanted to 
leave heirs of their own flesh and blood. 


V. D. Statistics 


Traditionally associated with other war- 
time casualties is a rise in venereal disease. 
In England, for example, the increase has 
been an appalling 70 per cent. Consequent- 
ly it was not surprising that since 1939 the 
number of patients treated for syphilis and 
gonorrhea in our own public clinics had 
increased 20 per cent, according to a re- 
lease on civilian health issued this week 
by the Office of War Information. Nearly 
10,600,000 syphilis treatments (a rise of 260 
per cent over 1988), were given in this 
country last year by public-health. phy- 
sicians. 

The rise in the venereal disease figures in 
the United States is probably more ap- 
parent than real, the OWI report went on 
to explain: venereal clinics have increased 
by 300 per cent since 1938, with a resulting 
huge increase in the number of serological 
tests—30,000,000 is the estimate for 1943. 

Brightest side of the OWI size-up: sulfa 
drugs cure 80 to 90 per cent of gonorrhea 
patients in a week, and faster methods of 
treating syphilis are bringing results in 
from one day to six weeks as comp 
with the eighteen months formerly re- 
quired for 70 or more injections. 
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Trev’re American citizens, it’s true 
-.. but they’re worth a million dollars 
apiece to our enemies. This “it-won’t- 
be-long-now” talk spreads like wild- 
fire. Rosie-the-Riveter and her co- 
workers take an afternoon off for a 
permanent ... Mrs. Jones isn’t so care- 
ful about saving her tin cans ... Joe 
Zilch guesses he doesn’t have to put so 
much of his pay check into War Bonds. 
That’s what a few Optimistic Olivers 
can do to our “all out” war effort. It’s 
up to you to button their lips. 


There’s no short cut to victory... 
it’s a long road—an expensive trip! 
Let’s not kid ourselves ... nobody’s 
going to win this war for us. We can 
drag it out, or we can wind it up with 
a terrific wallop. The sooner those War 
Bond dollars pile up in Uncle Sam’s 
pockets, the sooner:we can give those 
guys that double shellacking. 


What’s your score? Would you care 
to match it with that of a Marine just 
back from Guadalcanal? 10% is only 


the beginning. When you've figured 


. just how much you can afford to invest, 


double it. You can do it. Remember... 
those dollars are just loaned. When 
this war is over, you'll be holding a 
very substantial investment . . . shares 
in the finest country in the world. 








FACTS ABOUT WAR BONDS 


1. War Bonds cost $18.75, for which 
you receive $25 in 10 years—or 
$4 for every $3. 

2. War Bonds are the world’s safest 
investment— guaranteed by the 
United States Government. 

3. War Bonds can be made out in 1 
name—or in 2, as co-owners. 

_ 4. War Bonds cannot go down in 
value. If they are lost, the Gov- 
ernment will issue new ones. 

5S. War Bonds can be redeemed, in 
case of necessity, after 60 days. 


6. War Bonds begin to build up in- 
terest after 12 months. 
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Hoaks 


One afternoon last week, a distinguished 
member of the English Bar, Sir Eric 
Herring-Hoaks, who recently Clippered 
into New York on a British Government 
mission, was idling through a Fifth Ave. 
nue book store. From one of the bulging 
counters a title caught the browsing bar- 
rister’s eye. It was “Yankee Lawyer,” an 
autobiography by Ephraim Tutt. Picking 
up the book, the Englishman read a 
lengthy jacket blurb, ahemmed over its 


Associated Press 
Who’s a myth? Arthur Train... 


first sentence: “Ephraim Tutt is undoubt- 
edly the best known lawyer now alive,” 
and began leafing and skimming through 
the volume’s 451 pages. 

As he read, the Briton’s face puckered 
in ever-increasing puzzlement. An atten- 
tive clerk who hovered around was given 
a well-tailored cold-shoulder, for the visi- 
tor had not yet converted his money and 
didn’t have the necessary $3.50 the 
Messrs. Scribners are asking for the book. 

Sir Eric felt that he was dreaming. 
Here he was, an experienced and learned 
jurist, and he had never even heard of 
Ephraim Tutt! He did not know that 
Ephraim Tutt—‘Eph” to his friends, who 
included the late Presidents Roosevelt and 
Coolidge, the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the present Norman Hapgood, Gifford 
Pinchot, and Mark Sullivan—was senior 
member of a noted law firm, Tutt & Tutt, 
that he had been on intimate terms with 
nearly all the great and notorious of this 
country for many decades. Worse, he did 
not know that Ephraim Tutt had spent 
a good deal of time in England, hob- 
nobbing with men and women of Sir 
Eric’s own illustrious circle. Tutt was & 
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wonder—a raconteur, a master in the 
courtroom, a scorner of judges, a scourge 
of graft, hypocrisy, and malefactors of 
great wealth. 

Turning, for possible enlightenment 
to the introduction, Sir Eric hastily 
scanned several dozen archly written para- 
graphs by one Arthur Train (also a stran- 
ger to his ken) but learned only (1) that 
Train had once fictionized some of the 
famous Tutt exploits in a magazine called 
The Saturday Evening Post, and (2) 
that Tutt thought little of them and re- 
fused Train’s request to write the Tutt 
saga, saying he’d do the writing himself. 











From ‘Yankee Lawyer’’ (Scribners) 


... or Counselor Ephraim Tutt? 


Considerably empurpled about the wat- 
tles, Sir Erie Herring-Hoaks flapped the 
book down on the counter and strode out 
onto the streets in search of a whisky and 
splash, muttering: “Never heard of the 
feller in me life.” He was easily the an- 
griest English baronet on the Avenue that 
afternoon. 


To any other foreign visitors of legal or 
literary tastes who might be annoyed, let 
it be said that “Yankee Lawyer” is one 
of the most elaborate literary spoofs of 
the century; that Ephraim Tutt is still 
just a figment of Arthur Train’s imagina- 
tion and that his “autobiography,” if you 
can get rid of the uncomfortable feeling 
that you’re being “had” at some length, is 
pretty amusing reading. To any nervous 
State Department officials, concerned over 
possible rifts in a beautiful international 
friendship: Just relax about Sir Eric Her- 
nng-Hoaks. He doesn’t exist, either. 


Broth Macabre 


“The Land of the Great Image”—a true 
story of the adventures of a Catholic priest 
in medieval Burma—is one of those books 
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@ Oil and gasoline are playing an impor- 
tant role in this war. Tanks, trucks, jeeps, planes, 
boats—thousands of them are dependent on a 
steady stream from America’s petroleum fields. 
Not a drop could be furnished without the aid of 
many mechanical rubber and synthetic products. 
Drilling uses rotary hose, pumping uses heavy-duty 
belts, shipping uses suction and discharge hose, 
delivery to the vehicle demands hose and many 
other uses exist in production, refinery and trans- 
portation operations. For years Republic has built 
these products of both synthetics and natural rub- 
ber for the petroleum industry. 

The first pieces of ““REPRENE” hose, a Republic 
synthetic-improved product, were built for hand- 
ling petroleum products and its ability to resist 
oil, solvents, heat, light and age have made 
‘“REPRENE” a favorite in this industry. 

This is another example of an industry where rub- 
ber and synthetic products are vital to the war 
effort—and where Republic has made an outstand- 
ing contribution. 


The rapid and efficient service on needs for Republic Mechanical 
Rubber Products 1s furnished by distributors in all sections f the 
country who display this emblem. As local business men, they know 
your requirements and maintain stocks and facilities to meet them. 
This emblem is Republic’s assurance of their qualifications. 
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Putting Locomotives in 
Shape for the Draft 


HESE are days when locomotives, too, have to be in good 
physical shape to run the “distance” in record time. 


Erie engines on daily runs get daily inspections and minor 
adjustments to keep them fit. Once a month they get a “boiler 
wash” and running repairs. After many thousands of miles, they 
are given a general overhauling. 


And Erie mechanics on the “firing line” adjusting, repairing, 
and overhauling locomotives to keep them rolling at maximum 
efficiency are doing their part in proving “It’s the men who make 
the Erie”. 


By keeping locomotives in the best possible condition these 
men are helping Erie maintain good service in war as in peace. It 
is further assurance of fast, safe, dependable transportation when 
you use the Erie. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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that will be read for years to come—a § king’s ! 
piece of creative scholarship that makes § elixir, h 
fiction pale. It is the work of Maurice § subject: 
Collins, a retired British civil servant who @ their ki 
has written three other books about the fed and | 
East. It would be a dull reader who, upon § [and] ¢ 
finally putting this book down, would not § Great 
want to go out and get the other three at §j pages. - 
once. 

Most of Collins's newest volume is § Desig 
based upon a manuscript written by an ve 
Augustinian friar, Sebastiéo Manrique, In “ 
who went out to Goa, capital of Portu. Gaetan 
guese East Asia, in the early years of the § have W 
seventeenth century when Portuguese as. § #005 P 
cendancy in the East was just beginning § less 
to wane. Manrique’s diaries have never jj temper 
been widely read; according to the author comple 
they are for the most part difficult and § the hig 
dullish reading in the original and are § Whom | 
couched not in the diarist’s native lan. J tory a 
guage but in a kind of bastard Spanish § Yeas: | 
which one commentator has called castel- § events. 
lano desastro. The priest, however, was a They 
good observer, in a cold and disdainful § politica 
sort of way, and recorded faithfully what §j Americ 
he saw in the exotic lands he lived in for §ish For 
many years, down to the minutest details § of Save 
of dress and food, of court life and the § and ou 
splendorous pageants of Buddhist kings. J ment « 

That is just raw material for the modern fjof the 
reader who lacks the scholar’s patience. Mf sult: tl 
The gold had to be mined, and that is § another 
what Collins has done—and more. He has § Badogl 
used Manrique as a central character § that it 
(commenting freely on the cleric’s de- § Duce’s 
ficiencies of humanity and understanding) The 
in a narrative which gives a clear picture ¥ Italian 
of the basic ideological differences between @ Fascisn 
Eastern and Western religions. suffer t 

The main part of his story, if it can be § The It: 
called a story, is about a journey Friar § Fascisn 
Manrique took to the city of Mrauk-y, lar mo 
capital of the fabled domain of King §the be; 
Thiri-thu-dhamma, lord of Arakan. This § dustria 
country, which stretched along the coast §made 1 
of the Bay of Bengal and is now a part of Gisible ( 
Burma, was inhabited by a Mongolian race §“a ma 
of people who looked something like Mor 
Burmese and were of part Indian extrac- fhigh 
tion. Their king, a witty and intelligent § Britain 
man for his time and place, was one of the f[the Bi: 
most enlightened of Asiatic rulers until he fin an | 
got into the hands of an unscrupulous §‘If I | 
necromancer who sold him on the idea J Fascist 
that, by drinking a certain elixir (which fas Brit 
the wizard offered to make), a temporal §j Musso! 
prince could become a god and multiply § The 
many times his powers for doing good. 

The quack’s recipe called for thousands 
of hearts of white doves, thousands of 
hearts of white cows, and, lastly, six 
thousand hearts of human beings. The 
king gagged at this last item, but his 
cupidity for godhead had been so expertly 
aroused that he consented. The ensuing 
description of how the ingredients for that 
horrid soup were gathered—the Gestapo 
could have taken lessons from Thiri-thv- 
dhamma’s secret police with profit—beg- 
gars any retelling and is the high spot of 
the narrative. 

There is a satisfactory end to the tale, ' 
furnished from otler sources, about the 
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king’s murder. Although, by drinking the 
elixir, he showed that he could stomach his 
subjects, they finally could not stomach 
their king. Thiri-thu-dhamma was unseat- 
ed and died, “drugged, frantic, hallucinated 
[and] ensorcelled.” (THE LAND OF THE 
Great Imace. By Maurice Collins. 265 
pages. Knopf. $3.) 


Design for Italy 


In “What to Do With Italy,” Professors 
Gaetano Salvemini and George La Piana 
have written an indictment of United Na- 
tions policies toward their country that is 
no less stinging for its quiet irony and 
temperateness. Although their book was 
completed before the exit of Mussolini and 
the high Fascists, the authors, both of 
whom have been writing and teaching his- 
tory at American universities for some 
years, have called the turn on subsequent 
events. 

They set out to demonstrate that the 
political and propaganda line taken by the 
American State Department and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office in relation to the House 
of Savoy and to potential liberal forces in 
and out of Italy—that is, the encourage- 
ment of the first and discouragement 
of the second—could have but one re- 
sult: the substitution of one tyranny for 
another just as bad. They foresaw the 
Badoglio setup, and they refuse to believe 


that it is any different in kind than the 


Duce’s corporate state. 

The authors do not believe that the 
Italian people are solely responsible for 
Fascism, or that they should be made to 
suffer the consequences of its bankruptcy. 
The Italian people, they point out, fought 
Fascism—which was never a widely popu- 
lar movement until it seized power—from 
the beginning. It was their king, the in- 
dustrial leaders, and the Vatican which 
made that bloody and costly regime pos- 
sible (Mussolini, said Pope Pius XI, was 
“a man sent by Providence”) . 

Moreover, the authors assert, men in 
high places in other countries, notably 
Britain and America, lavished praise on 
the Black Shirt bullies. Winston Churchill 
in an interview several years ago stated: 
“If I were an Italian, I would don the 
Fascist Black Shirt,” and as late as 1940, 
is British Prime Minister, he was calling 
Mussolini a “great man.” 

The book examines every political as- 
pect of the Italian problem, probing into 
the merits and demerits of the royal house 
and into the history of the relations be- 
tween the Vatican and the Government. 
The authors believe that the Catholic 
church should establish a modus vivendi 
vith an Italian democratic regime which 
‘though based upon mutual esteem and 
tolerance would be.a virtual, if not an of- 
fcial, divorce of church and state. They 
believe the House of Savoy should be re- 
moved from power on the ground that it 
has ceased to enjoy the confidence of the 
Italian people. And they strongly urge 
that the Italians be allowed, without in- 
terference from outside, to build in their 





















































































ON SEA DUTY NOW 


TURDY ENOUGH to serve both mechan- 
ical and electrical functions, junction f 
boxes molded from BAKELITE Plastics to- 
day protect hundreds of vital power and ; 
light connections aboard battleships against i 
short circuits and mechanical failures. Even 
under terrific shocks and vibration from | 
heavy gunfire, they do a double safety job i 
that previously had demanded heavy, insu- ; 
lated metal. ; 
Tomorrow, outlet boxes made from 
BAKELITE Plastics will be ready to serve 
as a superior and relatively low-cost method 
of installing house wiring. Such a method, 
using these self-insulated plastic boxes, is 
already saving money and materials on 
Federal housing projects, dispensing with 
insulation on one of the conductors. 

There are numerous other equally im- 
portant developments you can know about 
as they occur by keeping in touch with 
Bakelite Plastics Headquarters. Let Bakelite 
Development Laboratories and Research 
Engineers help you on today’s essential 
problems, and draw upon their knowledge 
of plastics for problems to come. Write for 
Booklet 17 “A Simplified Guide to Bakelite 
Plastics.” 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E.42d Street, NewYork = 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation % 
UCC 

















































». .. says PAN-AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Boldly blazing new sky trails , . . steadily thrusting our air frontiers 
across farthest oceans and continents . . . the far visioned pioneering of 
Pan-American World Airways forms one of the most brilliant chapters 
in aviation history. And wherever Flying Clipper wings have soared 
over world-wide routes, Snap-on tools have played their part. 


“We have used Snap-on tools with confidence and satisfaction 
since the earliest days of our service,” say Pan-American Mainte- 
nance superintendents. ‘Dependable tools are as essential as expert 
pilots. In the shops of both seadromes and airports, our mechanics 
praise Snap-ons for ease of handling, working speed, accuracy and 
long life.” 


In every branch of America’s vast aviation industry .. . in the 
maintenance operations of every major airline . . . in the manufac- 
ture of engines, propellers, parts . . . and on famed assembly lines, 
Snap-on tools are used, preferred, endorsed. Snap-on tools and 
direct-to-user service are available through 35 factory branches 
located in key production centers throughout America. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-J 28th Ave. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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country a liberal, democratic government 
which would restore their wounded na. 
tional pride and permit Italy to take her 
rightful place as a leader in the company 
of nations. (WHat To Do WirH Iraty, 
By Gaetano Salvemini and George Ia 
Piana. 301 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.75.) - 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Dayuicut on Saturpay. By J. B. Priest. 
ley. 280 pages. Harper. $2.50. The 40 major 
characters who parade through this book, 
each with his life story neatly capsuled, 
have one thing in common. They all work 
in Elmdown, a huge aircraft factory 
tucked away in the countryside of Eng- 
land. They work on machines, in the can- 
teen, in offices, or they boss other men 
around, but most of their: life hinges 
around the big plant where they spend so 
many hours that they never see the day- 
light except on Saturday. Some of them 
are good characters, especially Elrick, the 
stormy works manager who arouses the 
most sympathy and suffers an unhappy 
ending in the hands of a madman; but the 
too-many others talk too much about wars 
and democracies and Soviet Russia. 


Cuear THE Tracks! By Joseph Bromley. 
288 pages. Whittlesey House. $2.75. All 
the fascination ever felt for roaring black 
trains and the dwarfed blue denimed fig- 
ures who drive them is rekindled by this 
old engineer’s reminiscences about rail- 
roading when the business was so young 
that the Erie Canal barges still rivaled it. 
There were few rules, and timetables were 
only for crack passenger trains, so the old- 
timers romped with their engines as 
though they were giant toys—painted 
their names on them, took women in the 
cab, stopped them on sidings on sunny 
days and got out and fished, and then 
went highballing it home with the rails 
screeching, horses stampeding, and the rest 
of the crew praying to God that the old 
hand brakes would work. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tae Grinnine Pic. By Nap Lombard. 
277 pages. Simon & Schuster. $2. From the 
moment that Agnes Kinghof interrupts her 
stories about her aunt, General Sideboth- 
am, to unearth a corpse in the Feather- 
stone Mews air-raid shelter until she 
finally discovers the murderer, there is not 
a dull second for either Agnes or the 
reader. This is that all too rare accom- 
plishment—a really hilarious British de- 
tective story, packed with plenty of sus- 
pense as. well. 


He Fett Down Dean. By Virginia Per- 
due. 216 pages. Crime Club. $2. This 1s 
the story of a trusting young woman 
who marries a California health quack, 
only to discover on her honeymoon that 
he is practically the most hated man in the 
state and that certain more or less myste- 
rious forces are out to get him. Actually 
this is a pretty good regional novelette, 
rather than a standard whodunit. 
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WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A HOPPER DREDGE? 


Keeping shipping lanes open, dredging harbors and canals is part of the all- 
important work assigned to the U. S. Engineer Department. And this U. S. 
Army Dredge, equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives, is playing 
an important role. 
Fluid Driving through Hydraulic Couplings on a Diesel propelled hopper 
dredge has two very important advantages— 
1. The Fluid Drive prevents transmission of torsional vibrations 
and shocks from the Diesel Engine. 
2. The Fluid Drive variable speed control permits the operation of 
the vessel at creeping speeds. 
Building Fluid Drives for the U. S. Navy, the Merchant Marine and for 
war planes is our job now. 
After Victory, the skill and experience gained in years of designing and 
building Fluid Drives will be available to you. 
Don’t be afraid to look forward to the future. Plan your post-war products 
to incorporate the desirable characteristics made possible by Fluid Drives. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Amunscan Redictor ond Standard Senitery Corporotion 
e 

























































U. 8. Engineer’s Dredge Pacific equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 





Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Today it’s wine 
the finest .--# Don Q Rum is 


WHITE LABEL 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U.S. DistrisuTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CiTY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


for cocktails 


(86 noe tell drinks 


6 PROOF) 




























Domore provides the big ‘‘extra” in Seating 
Service—the personal application of the chair to 
the user. That is how you get more . . . To derive 
the greatest benefits, chairs must be properly fitted 
to the individual and his work. Domore repre- 
sentatives have had special instruction in the art 
of chair application. To fight fa- 
tigue, and thus increase working 
efficiency, call your local Domore 
representative for a demonstration. 


Write FOR FOLDER 


Describes Domore Seating Service 
and current models. Send Today! 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
INCG., Dept. 911, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 
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BOMBERS! 


THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Kencbiin 


TIME 


Many U.S. Navigators depend on 
Hamilton master navigation watches 
to help guide their bombers to the 
target. The precision that is built into 
these timepieces will be reflected in 
’ fine Hamilton watches after the war. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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Culture, Inc. 


Suppose you are Mrs. Leopold Stuffing. 
ton-Smythe of the pleasant village known 
as Sunken Heights, Ohio. In addition, you 
are also chairman of the Sunken Heights 
Wednesday Morning Music Club. Having 
recently supplanted Mrs. Horace Hazel- 
tyne, you are grimly determined to bring 
Bigger and Better Things to the 
S.H.W.M.M.C. Since all signs point to 
the busiest and most flourishing concert 
season in years, there is no reason—ab. 
solutely none, my dear—why Sunken 














| 
Newsweek from Acme 


Leigh got stars like glass—fast 


Heights should not appear on the itinera- 
ries of the Finest Artists. Each of your 
1,000 members has already pledged and 
paid $5 for a concert series of three at- 
tractions. How and where will you make 
the arrangements? 


The Monopolies: Columbia Cow 
certs Inc.—Commonly called one of the 
two concert “monopolies,” this organiza- 
tion may be one of the reasons why Mr. 
Stuffington-Smythe inherited the chance 
to run a concert season with money al- 
ready in the bank. Columbia’s Community 
Concert Service exists to help organize 
and run small-town seasons on a sound 
financial basis. With some 107 artists (in- 
cluding 51 vocalists, 37 instrumentalists, 
and about 19 “special attractions and et- 
sembles”), the Columbia stable offers 
plenty to choose from. But unless Mr. 
Stuffington-Smythe got in early last Jan- 
uary, February, or March, she is out of 
luck on Lily Pons, Nelson Eddy, Robert 
Casadesus, Rudolph Serkin, and Jaschs 
Heifetz, since they are already booked for 
as many concerts as they will accept @ 
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one season. Although Columbia has never 

heard of a “closed town,” every effort will 
—— & be made to keep Sunken Heights solidly 
Columbia. Similarly, although “block- 
booking” is a nasty term, Mrs. Stuffing- 
ton-Smythe will be strongly urged to take 
10WN H Josephine Glutz, harpist, at $150 if she 
was lucky enough to get Lily Pons at 
ights B99 500. 
ving § =National Concert and Artists Corp— 


‘azel- The other so-called “monopoly,” NCAC — 


bring was, like Columbia, the child of a radio- 


2 network parent until the threat of a 
we: Federal monopoly investigation forced 


4. | ome hurried stock transfers. Its roster 
“"s vontains some 100 artists, including 46 
vocalists, 40 instrumentalists, and about 
14 “special attractions and ensembles.” At 
this late date, the Sunken Heights 
W.M.M.C. hasn’t a chance for Ezio Pinza 
and Fritz Kreisler and, since NCAC also 
books the impressive Hurok list, it is like- 
wise fresh out of Marian Anderson, Jan 
Peerce, Artur Rubinstein, and the Ballet 
Theater. Like Columbia, NCAC also has 











horror of the terms “block-booking” and 
“closed towns.” 


The Independents: One of the 
healthiest trends in the mushroom growth 
of the concert business has been—and is 
increasingly becoming—the slow and 
steady advance of the independent man- 
ager-bookers. Limited capital and few 
ready-made outlets make their road a 
tough one. But with a good artist or two 
and aggressive salesmanship, they can get 
somewhere. Austin Wilder, for example, 
used to be a road salesman for Columbia, 
and he therefore knows all about Mrs. 
Stuffington-Smythe’s problems. Wilder’s 
jackpot this season will be Marjorie Law- 
rence, whose comeback after paralysis has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. Wilder 
gambled on Miss Lawrence when at least 
one of the major bureaus was afraid to 

ke the chance. 
itinera- In Vladimir Horowitz, on the other 
of your § hand, Annie Friedberg has a star who 
ed and § needs no salesmanship. A simple printed 
ree at- announcement is enough to sell out the 
u make § Black Prince of the Piano, “closed town” 
or no. Then again, sometimes a relatively 
unimportant manager will take a chance 
oy on a complete unknown, as Ray Halmans 

o did with Carroll Glenn, the young Amer- 
wag ican violinist (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 2, 1942), 
y MS. § and suddenly wake up to find herself more 


ay important ‘because of the fledgling’s per- 
ney. dl sonal triumphs. 

ee But the success of these independents 
— hs still more or less predicated on the 


Pg drawing power of one or two stars. The 
“ew 7 biggest news in the concert business this 
nla ff season is that, at last, a major threat has 


“t entered the field against the big boys. 
wil ~ W. Colston Leigh, Inc.: Thoroughly 
~ out o acquainted with the American audience’s 


Robert passion for painless culture through the 
Janie medium of his enormous lecture bureau, 
oked fot Colston Leigh is better equipped than 

., fs anybody to hit Columbia and NCAC 






a concert service (Civic)—and a similar — 





What's good for 
PARASITE DRAG? 


~~ 





Parasite drag is pilot talk for 
a phenomenon which develops a 
serious problem at high speeds. 
It cuts down speed and uses up 
valuable horsepower. It is par= 
tially caused by skin friction, 
created by such tiny surface 
irregularities as the stipples 
left when a plane is sprayed with 
paint. Pilots have learned they 
can add 5 m.p.h. or more to a 
plane’s speed by rubbing it down 
with fine abrasive paper. And an 
extra 5 m.p.h.can be enough to win 
a dog-fight when the action is hot. 








This illustrates why plane manu- 
facturers are so meticulous about 
surface finish. To reduce skin 
friction to a minimum, the sur- 
faces of fuselage, wings and pro- 
peller are carefully finished ¥ 
with coated abrasive products #% 
such as manufactured by The 
Carborundum Company. Motor 
driven belt and disc sanders 
as well as the hand sanding 
method are used. 


Pilots’ lives and production 
records too, often depend on 
industry’s use of abrasives. 
That’s why we ask you to remem 
ber that each abrasive tool is 
a "Weapon for Production"...use 
it wisely. The Carborundum Com 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 





CARBORUNDUM 


mn athena: 
ABRASIVE Dec PRODUY 





Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of and in- 
dicates manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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where it hurts most. To him, audience pos- 
sibilities are limitless; it’s just a matter 
of having the artists and getting out and 
selling them. And because of his lecture 
bureau—the biggest—he already has the 
staff and machinery for the job. 

By snaring Eleanor Roosevelt, he ac- 
complished the impossible in the lecture 
business. In the concert field he has al- 
ready signed Grace Moore, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, and Alec Templeton, three of music’s 
biggest names and money-makers, and by 
way of variety, the dance-mime Angna 
Enters, the harpsichordist Yella Pessl, and 
a one-act opera “Secret of Suzanne,” with 
Natalie Bodanya and Richard Bonelli. 

Leigh is himself a super-salesman. A 
big hefty 42-year-old with grizzled hair, he 
affects shirt sleeves and blunt talk. He’d 
rather eat at the Automat, he says, but 
he mentions his penthouse in the next 
breath. Having worked his way up from 
a nut and bolt sorter, he owns one of the 
best collections of Sandwich glass and 
thinks nothing of spending $7,500 in one 
morning for antiques on Charles Street, 
Boston. But, he told the dealers in no un- 
certain terms, it had to all be bought in 
one hour and forty minutes. 

Although he has only 23 vocalists and 
instrumentalists so far, Leigh knows that 
if he is a success with them, it’s only a 
matter of time before many other artists 
will be waiting outside his vast and lux- 
urious office to climb on to the Leigh 
bandwagon. He charges a 50 per cent com- 
mission but gets away with it when he 
pounds the desk and explains that he pays 
transportation costs and, unlike the 15 and 
20 per centers, doesn’t try to inch an extra 
& here and there. “If it don’t pay, Leigh 
doesn’t touch.” 





EDUCATION 


School-Work Crisis 


When American school bells began to 
ring again this week, they were trying, 
somewhat futilely, to out-clang the lustier 
and more alluring voices of factory whistle 
and combine, which during the summer 
had become a Pied Piper tune promising 
easy money to some 3,000,000 teen-age 
boys and girls. Getting the kids back to 
their high-school desks was proving a lot 
more difficult than persuading them to 
throw themselves into the breach of a 
serious manpower shortage—a campaign in 
which teachers last spring had taken a 
hearty part. 

The dilemma in which the War Man- 
power Commission and the educators found 
themselves was indeed painful. Obviously 
if all 3,000,000 young workers went back 
to their classrooms, the manpower crisis 
would undoubtedly reach difficult propor- 
tions. On the other hand, if they didn’t 
go back, their education would be at 
least temporarily and probably perma- 
nently finished. 

In an attempt at a compromise solution, 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt last week gave official sanction 
to a program already adopted voluntarily 
by many communities. Under a so-called 
“Work-Study Plan,” McNutt explained, 
the WMC would cooperate with local 
school boards in determining just how many 
hours a week each secondary-school student 
could work without carrying too heavy a 
load. Probably it would be a 50-50 proposi- 
tion; that is, kids either would work four 
hours and go to school four hours each day, 
already the practice in some West Coast 









J ‘ 
California’s school girls make what little girls are made of —sugar—while a Tulsa high-school boy wields a war plant file 


communities; or they would spend alternat- 
ing weeks or months in the classroom and 
at the job. 

Without some such national program, 
the United States Office of Education be- 
lieved the schools would be big losers: 
1,000,000 students (one-seventh) in the 
two upper grades of high school simply 
wouldn’t go back to their books. But 
industry was still worried. 

In Los Angeles at least half the thousands 
of boys and girls up to 18 years of age 
who had been working in aircraft factories 
probably would go back to school at the 
end of vacation, work-study plan or none. 
And no matter what happened, the ship- 
yards would be in even a worse fix. The 
California Shipbuilding Corp., for example, 
expected to lose virtually all its 5,000 boy 
workers. A work-study program would not 
be the answer, because their shipyard work 
doesn’t lend itself to the proposed split 
shift. 

Other schoolday-workday problems in 
the nation: 


q Relaxation of child-labor standards had 
lured many children away from school— 
and, incidentally, created considerable ill- 
will among the populaces of the several 
states which had completely suspended 
their statutes. In one city, the USOE re- 
ported, work -permits for youngsters sky- 
rocketed 716 per cent between 1939 and 
1942. 


] Because of the desperate teacher short- 
age (NEWSWEEK, June 7), at least 50,000 
emergency teaching certificates have been 
granted in the past year, many to women 
who have no more than a high-school 
education. That meant, of course, that 
educational standards were plummeting. 
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DIAGNOSTICIANS 
OF DESIGN 


...are working together 


of 


to make good planes better 


Maruupgolurers % PLANES - PARTS: PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 





















































One of the most significant aspects of the contributions of the 
aircraft industry to our country’s war effort, has been the ex- 
change and utilization of specialized abilities on a cooperative, 
intra-industry basis. \ 

At McDonnell, we have been privileged to work with the 
Army and Navy, and with a number of aircraft manufacturers 
on assignments involving specialized research. 


Detailed information concerning the results achieved by our 
engineers is, of military necessity, restricted. We can, however, | 
mention a few among many projects brought to completion. 


Among these were: an aerodynamic research assignment on 
a well-known combat plane which has seen action in many 
engagements; a flutter research assignment on a giant plane 
being built by one of America’s largest aircraft manufacturers; | 
the development of strong, lightweight plastic ammunition boxes; 
and the redesigning of gun turret parts in weight-saving plastic. i 


We are prepared to carry out additional research assign- 
ments—with particular reference to projects involving flutter 
research, and the development and use of plastics in many phases of 
aircraft design and manufacture. We shall welcome inquiries. 


M°DONNELL Arctafe Gryporation 






Look at this halftrac wheel: It really is a flanged 


ring. The inside circle is a lot smaller than the outside. 

Now look at this flanged bar: G====> This is what 
Dresser starts with in making that halftrac wheel. Both 
sides are equally long. When you bend an angle-bar into a 
ring, which dimension is going to be the shorter? Where 
does the extra metal in the inside circle go? 

Dresser not only bends straight bars into round rings, 
but T-bars and channels, too—practically any shape bar 

‘into a round ring of practically any size. 

Dresser learned this uncommon technic while making 
rings for pipe couplings. These couplings showed the world 
how to seal plain pipe ends at a time when threaded ends 
were considered imperative. At a time when rigidity was 
considered unavoidable in a pipe joint, Dresser made a 
flexible coupling. When it was thought cardinal that pipe 
ends fit closely, Dresser made it possible to couple them as 
much as a foot apart. What started as a pipe dream evolved 


DRESSER -eduain.©: 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA. 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC., OLEAN, Wi. Y. 


into a business dominant in couplings for gas, oil and water 
lines and one of the world’s largest ring makers. 

But that’s all under ground. 

The thing to look at is a habit of thought which made 
Dresser flaunt tradition, to win leadership in pipe-sealing. 

In time, this ingenious thought pattern grew into a new 
kind of ingenious business pattern. The Dresser Manufac- 
turing Company associated itself with six other industries 
and became Dresser Industries. 

Each of the seven is excellently teamed, supplementing 
and complementing the others. Yet each stands straight on 
its own feet with independent management while fitting 
into the well-rounded Dresser group with common facil- 
ities and resources. 

It is a pattern of management that may well appeal to 
others who see ample backing and sound co-operation in 
marketing and manufacturing facilities as the essential aid 
which can lead them to greater success in their fields. 


WAR BONDS 
BUY PEACE 


BRADFORD, PA, 
VAN DER WORST CORP. OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, 0.; OLEAN, WV. Y. 


Pipe Couplings; Fittings; Repair Devices’ Gasand Diesel Engines;Gas and Air Compressors Porus-Krome Processing of Engine Cylinders 


_ THE BRYANT MEATER CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 
Gas Heating. Equipment; Air Conditioners 


PACIFIC PUMP WORKS, HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL. 
Pumps: Hot Oil; Centrifugal; Deep Well; Special 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG. CO., BRADFORD, PA. 
Oil Well Supplies and Accessories 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTB., TORONTO, ONT., CANABA 
Affiliate of Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
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RADIO 


Shot Wave 


Listeners tuned to CBS when the first 
vord came of the Allied invasion of Italy 
nicked up one of the war’s weirdest radio 
newscasts. Interrupting a musical program 
at about 1:30 a.m. EWT, Sept. 3, an an- 
nouncer told briefly of the invasion and 
promised more details shortly. A few min- 
tes later the music halted abruptly; about 
fifteen seconds of complete silence fol- 
lowed; then a droning, monotonous voice 
suddenly started rattling off news at a 
speed which would have horrified any 
ultivated radio newscaster. Besides, he 
was talking a cablese jargon: he told of 
wm Allied landing near “R Radio E Eng- 
land G George G George I India O Ohio 
Chicago A America L London A Ameri- 
ca B Boston R Radio I India A America.” 
his went on for about five minutes, then 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 
What had happened was that CBS had 
aken a chance that might have made 
radio history but turned out to be a com- 
edy of errors. The chain tuned in its wire 
from the RCA short-wave receiving sta- 
tion, thinking—or hoping—that John 
Daly, CBS correspondent in North Africa, 
would be on the other end. Instead it 
picked up two routine voicecasts being 
ade from Allied Headquarters in Algiers 
o the Associated Press and the United 
Press in New York. For listeners this was 
all the more mystifying because the sup- 
posed short-wave broadcast was unher- 
alded—CBS’s announcer unwittingly spoke 
his introduction into a dead microphone. 
AP and UP, incidentally, were more sur- 
prised than pleased to hear their semi-con- 
dential messages on the air. 


On the Air 


September and October ordinarily see 
not only the return to the air of high- 
priced evening shows but also the start 
of whatever ambitious new projects radio 
producers have dreamed up during their 
summer vacations. But with talent and 
salable radio time both short, the 1943 
winter season will bring comparatively few 
innovations. NEWSWEEK presents herewith 
schedule of important returns and of the 
premiéres of what new programs there are. 
All hours are Eastern War Time. 


What’s New, probably this season’s most 
Pretentious new offering, opened on the 
Blue network last Saturday. Sponsored by 
RCA (signed up before RCA sold the 
Blue) , the show is an hour-leng, grandiose 
Potpourri limited in subject matter only 
ly the imaginations of its producers. It 

have news, comedy, drama, sports, 
nd music; in fact, it will broadcast any- 
hing that makes noise—including rival 
adio shows. Scheduled guest stars range 
tom Cass Daley, the face contortionist 
(she should wait for television), through 
Dinah Shore to José Iturbi, concert pianist. 


| Charlie McCarthy and Edgar Bergen re- 























Dinah will be finah ... 








Hopeful... 





Wide World 


Gertrude can try... 





Hildegarde can sigh 
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turned to their regular spot, NBC Sunday, 
8-8:30, on Sept. 5. The cast this year in- 
cludes two new members, Victor Moore 
and William Gaxton. 


{ Keepsakes, a new Sunday program of 
music and mushy poetry starring Dorothy 
Kirsten and Mack Harrell as vocalists, 
premiéred on Blue Sept. 5, 8-8:30. It’s 
worth a try for those who may be weary of 
McCarthy and Bergen. 


q That’s a Good One: Hope Emerson, 
height 6 foot 2, weight 225, will guide two 
other comedians through a weekly Sun- 
day quarter-hour of jokes on Blue, 8:15- 
8:30, beginning Sept. 12. This will be 
reminiscent of “Can You Top This?” 


{Lux Radio Theater, still directed by 
Cecil B. De Mille, opens its tenth year 
Sept. 18 on CBS, 9-10. The first show will 
be “Random Harvest.” 


{ Information Please, with Fadiman, Le- 
vant, Kieran, Adams, and guests, resumes 
on NBC at 10:30 Sept. 18. 


{ Red Skelton wili dood it again on NBC 
at 10:30 p.m. every Tuesday from Sept. 
14. 


q Beat the Band, a musical quiz show 
starring Hildegarde, is one of the few 
summer shows which is staying on. It moves 
on Sept. 15 to an 8:30-9 spot on NBC. 


{ Bob Hope, just returned from a strenuous 
tour of camps and hospitals in Britain and 
North Africa, will come back to NBC on 
Tuesday, 10-10:30, starting Sept. 21. 


q Fibber McGee and Molly will return to 
their regular NBC half hour, 9:30-10 on 
Sept. 28. Ac James and Marian Jordan in 
real life, they celebrated their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary Aug. 31. 


{ Dinah Shore will open on CBS Sept. 30 
at 9 p.m. with a new weekly variety show 
and a cast that includes Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and probably Roland Young. 


q Revlon Revue, on the Blue from 10:30 
to 11 each Thursday beginning Sept. 30, 
presents Gertrude Lawrence heading a new 
but still rather nebulous variety program. 


{ Duffy’s, with Ed Gardner (Archie et al) , 
returns to Blue Oct. 5, 8:30-9. There will 
be a new Miss Duffy and a new orchestra. 


q Amos ’n’ Andy, who disappeared last 
winter after more than ten years of daily 
fifteen-minute programs (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 25), will reappear Oct. 8 on NBC as 
a half-hour weekly (10-10:30) show with 
frequent guest stars. 


q Jack Benny, originally scheduled to re- 
turn to NBC on Oct. 8, is still touring 
service camps in the Middle East and has 
been tentatively reset for 7 p.m. Oct. 10. 


q Fred Allen, who said last year that he 


might never return to the air, is still un-. 


certain. The latest report is that he will 
have a thorough medical examination in 
mid-September. If the doctors OK him, 
he'll be back, though probably not until 
he has finished making a movie. 
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..and SPEED PRODUCTION 
ON THE HOME FRONT... 


Today photography replaces out-dated methods 
of copying. In important war plants of the nation, 
Rectigraph photocopying machines control, coor- 
dinate and expedite vital production ... save time 
and money...release valuable manpower. Speedy 
and accurate, Rectigraph produces exact photo- 
copies at low cost. No proofreading necessary. 
Self-contained unit, requiring no darkroom, is easy 
to install and operate. Investigate now...learn how 
Rectigraph solves a multitude of copying problems 
today...how it offers opportunities for stepped-up 
efficiency in the peacetime future. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PHOTOCOPIES KNYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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To help our fight. 
ing men along this 
road to victory... 
buy war bonds! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
The Snark Was a Turkey 


Lewis Carroll’s memory got a brief shov- 
ing around on Broadway last week with 
the appearance of “The Snark Was a 
Boojum,” an allegedly whimsical murder 
mystery made from Richard Shattuck’s 
novel. This title derived from Carroll’s 
nonsense poem of the 1870s, “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” and the evening was heav- 
ily larded with quotes from its elaborate 
and fusty humors. The play, a jumble of 
humorless modern comedy and _ suspense- 
less mystery, vanished through the looking 
glass after five performances. 
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people’s mood. They are instead “more 
serious minded now than they ever were 
before in their lives and they have ap 
outlook quite different from that of most 
people in the last war.” The Christian 
World, in an ‘editorial entitled, “Thank 
You, Mr. Priestley,” referred to that 
“wretched popular song” in urging: “For 
heaven’s sakes don’t let us go all little and 
silly again.” And it suggested it was high 
time the government made liquid “light. 
ing up materials” harder to get, to prevent 
such a prospect as: 









































I’m gonna get unsedately, so 
serenely stinking 
Stinking as I’ve never been before .,, 














There'll be joy, and there'll be 
laughter 

And there'll be no morning after 

For we'll all be drunk for months 
and months and months.* 


But Yvette, who is introducing “Lit 
Up” to America on a personal-appearance 
tour which began last week, maintains 
that it perfectly expresses the intentions 
of all the boys to whom she sang it on her 
USO tour of England. Although it’s now 
sung in London by Zoe Gail as a tune 
from the show “Strike a New Note, 
Yvette got the song from Bea Lillie. 

Hubert Gregg, who wrote both th 
words and music, asked Yvette to trans 
plant the song transatlantically. But this 
side of the ocean (with radio censorship 
particularly in mind) will get an American 
version which makes “Lit Up” refer merely 
to electric lights flaring again on Broad. 
way. It is being published by Shapiro 
Bernstein & Co., Inc. 


Lights Across the Sea 


I’m gonna get lit-up 
When the lights go up in London... 






































You will find me on the tiles 

You will find me wreathed in smiles 

I’m gonna get so lit-up I'll be 
visible for miles* 





















The psychology of this latest British 
song hit has distressed sober Englishmen. 
It goes on, licking its lips: 



























I’m gonna get pickled when they 
light up Piccadilly 

I’m gonna get pickled as I’ve 
mever been before ... 











Through our gin and angosturas 

We'll see little pale, pink Fiihrers 

Hi-de-Heiling from the Circus to 
the Strand* 


This kind of thing, recently J. P. Priest- 
ley declared, is not a true picture of the 





*Copyright 1948 Peter Maurice, Inc. 








Associated Press 
From Bea to Yvette ... Have a light? 








SOMETHING 


It lines the sea-lanes with convoys 
from horizon to horizon. It is a vast 
umbrella of planes that shields the 
movement and progress of multiple 
armies, It is a chain of supply and 
ammunition dumps on tropical is- 
lands. It is tons of exploding nitro- 
glycerine that send twisted debris 
into the air, along with shattered hopes 
of conquest. 

American ind has a tremendous 
story to tell of ‘its part in the BIG 


IS ON THE MOVE 


United Nations offensive which is on 
the move irresistibly today. It will be 


_ telling that story, and its practical 


application to every-day life, some day 
to a world at peace in the newspapers 
of the nation. 

Every newspaper provides a vital 
war-time service through its daily war 
news and guidance in the problems of 
war-time living. In Philadelphia a 
larger percentage of families turn to 
one newspaper—The Evening Bulletin 


—than in any other major market in 
the country. 

The Evening Bulletin is read by four 
out of five people in Philadelphia. It 
reaches top-flight executives and wage 
earners alike in one of America’s big- 
gest and busiest Work Centers! It is 
the leader of all Philadelphia daily 
papers in 68 advertising classifications, 
including total advertising. It has been 
the No. 1 newspaper of Philadelphians 
for 38 consecutive years, 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 
with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 
the comfort of this modern 
hotel. You can Tarry at 
The Taft economically, too! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


items: NEW YORK 

















BING & BING MANAGEMENT 





TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY gf 








Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS ? 


ATE AS A MIRROR 
JTO- COPIES MADE 
FAST BY ANYONE 

ANYTIME 


A-PE-CO 7.2 


PHOTO COPYER 





CO} . 
reading. Photo-copies direct from blueprints, 8, trac- 
oave legrams, receipts, shop orders—anything written, 
rinted, drawn, photogra: ° 'E-CO. 
eeded by all departments. Big savings. Th 
satisfactory use. 

No Camera—No Darkroom—Low Cost 
Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves_ man-hours. Any 
office employee quickly becomes expert. Low cost per cong: 

ju en Saves other equipment. 

-PE-C! able desk or e. Immediate 

delivery. Re tives in principal cities and Canada. 
Write for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept.N-9,  Chigaga, Mlineis 
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‘Naval Action in Art 


Hunting young artists to 
paint the war at sea, the Navy 
soon after Pearl Harbor called 
for men physically vigorous, 
artistically and temperamen- 
tally the antithesis of a Dali. 
It wound up with three artists 
of the traditional, landscape- 
portrait school and one vigor- 
ous realist-modern talent. That 
talent is now Lt. (j.g.) Mitch- 
ell Jamieson. 

Before the war, Jamieson 
had worked in Washington, 
D.C., as night janitor at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art to 
have days free for painting. 
The tall, dark youngster 
also earned some money at his 
own profession. Having paint- 
ed Secretary Morgenthau’s 
farm on the Hudson, he was 
commissioned to make a sim- 
ilar sketch of neighboring 
Hyde Park as a gift to the 
President from his Secretary 
of the Treasury. In 1941, he 
won the privately raised 
$1,700 commission for the 
Marian Anderson mural in 
the Department of the Inte- 
rior. In short, Jamieson was 
a hard-working young painter 
who showed promise. 

But at 28, and under fire, 
Mitchell Jamieson has come 
of age. In New York last week 
the Navy proudly showed 
magazine editors and book 
publishers some of the best 
action art of the war tc date. 
They were Jamieson’s first- 
hand drawings and paintings 
of the Sicilian invasion. 

Jamieson reached Sicily on 
an LST amphibious craft in 
the first wave of the invasion. 
He spent several days there, 
making rapid sketches, then 
returned to North Africa 
where he used water color and 
pen and ink to turn the 
sketches into hard-hitting, 
dramatic paintings and draw- 
ings, next to which the Navy’s 
excellent official photographs 
look pallid and almost unreal. 

With a new-found assur- 
ance he portrayed the silent, 


vigilant journey across the sea on the PT 
boats and the LST’s, the tense going- 
ashore, the sullen faces of the first pris- 
oners, the tragedy of our own first dead. 
In addition to creating the drawings and 
paintings he also wrote the accompanying 
captions. Thus, for his pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of soldiers wading ashore, his “program 


...and leave a hero, forever sleeping 


note” read: “Here is the bad moment, the 
moment to be gotten over with as quickly 





1:98 Possible—the grinding sounds as the 


Official U.S. Navy 


bottom of the boat hits sand—the motor 
racing as the coxswain tries to push her 
farther up, then the clanking of the ramp 
door being let down with a hand winch. 
Machine-gun fire from a pillbox kicks up 
little spurts and now and then a shell 


sends up a geyser close by. The meng 


plunge into the surf holding rifles high 


and struggle through the agitated water™ 
toward the unknown, dark, low silhov-’ 


ettes against the shore.” 
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MOVIES 


Joan d’Astaire 
Fred Astaire is flinging another new 
er across those slick black studio 
foors these days—Joan Leslie, until now 
known only as an actress. She may be 
remembered for “Sergeant York”. and 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” Now, in “The 
’s the Limit” she follows Astaire 
through his fabulous routines as though 
she had been dancing all the 18 years of 
ber life and provides freshness and vitality 
for what is otherwise pretty much of a 
dim carbon copy of all now familiar 

Astaire films. 

For continuity RKO-Radio has pro- 
vided a story about a Flying Tiger pilot 
who devotes all his leave in the United 
States to pursuing a girl photographer for 
a picture magazine called Eyeful. Oddly 
mough, neither she nor her editor (Robert 
lenchley) recognize Astaire, supposedly 
a national hero. Less oddly, the path of 
true love twists through a series of mis- 
understandings to an ending where our 
heroine promises to wait while our hero 
fies back to the wars. But “The Sky’s the 
amit” has one howling episode. Bench- 
ley, who is well loaded down with charts, 
graphs, and tables, makes a speech: at 
an aircraft-company banquet. In a lit- 
tle less than no time at all he is hope- 
lessly entangled in foot pounds per 
hour, saturation points, bottlenecks, and 


maximum peaks in man-hours-per-man- 
Ii bur. 





Git Along, Little Doggy 


The difficulty with “Lassie Come 
Home”, which was made from the late 
Eric Knight’s novel, is that the leading 
character, a beautifully Technicolored col- 
lie, is what Broadway calls the dead-pan 
ype. The human actors—among them, 
sa Lanchester, Donald Crisp, Roddy 
McDowall, and Nigel Bruce—go through 
by, anger, fear, sorrow, etc., with con- 
aderable success. But Lassie’s expression 
i pretty much collie no matter what hap- 
ens to her. The trouble starts when an 
mfeeling duke buys the dog from a 
lmmble Yorkshire family and takes her 
ith him back to Scotland. To return to 
P friend, the young son of the family, 
lassie races Over moors, swims rivers, 
uimbs mountains, braves storms, and 
ights other dogs on a 1,000-mile trip. The 
picture lasts an hour and a half. But per- 
haps, after all, collies were never cut out 
to be actors. 


mmy as Johnny — 


By Hollywood rules, Jimmy Cagney is 
e star of “Johnny Come Lately”—but 
e simple fact is that a little wisp of an 
id lady, never before seen in the films, 
alks away with the whole business. She 


| Grace George, 64, whose distinguished 
broadway career, chiefly under the direc- 





Squeeze the tube or dip into the jar 
for your morning pick-up! A special 
cooling agent in Mennen Menthol- 
iced Lather Shave does the trick. 
Makes your face feel like a million 
-while doing a super job of soften- 
ing the stubble. Then your razor 
glides through in a waltz. Get this re- 
freshing morning lift at no extra cost! 
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back to 1894. After waiting all these years 
she has done pretty well for herself, for 
“Johnny Come Lately,” made from Louis 
Bromfield’s serial “You Get What You 
Give,” seems all but written for her. 

The time is 1906, with Cagney playing 
a tramp newspaperman who drops in on 
a sleepy little town and ends up by help. 
ing the widow of a long-dead publisher to 
revive her moribund newspaper. With 
typical Cagney virility he battles the 
town’s political boss and his henchmen, 
first with front-page blasts, then with 
guns, and finally with good solid socks 





BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS 


“LANGUAGE IS POWER’ 












Grace George stole her first movie 


Ability to speak another langua dds to 
assets, opens opportunities, wine promotion, ta 
war and peace. 


SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly 


on the jaw. Then, his job done, he hops a 
freight and moves on. 





jodern, Comprehensive 
Treatment of Synonyms 
Ever Published 
AN entirely new 
work—on a 
new plan—created 
by the famous 
MERRIAM- 
. WEBSTER Edi- 
torial Staff of 

, Webster’s New In- 





by LINGUAPHONE 


The world - famous bsnguashons EAR-EVE 


Conversational Method brings voices of native 
teachers INTO YOUR OWN HOME. No Eng- 
lish is spoken. You learn the new language 
by LISTENING. | 
Home-Study Courses in 29 Languages: 
SPANISH. PORTUGUESE JAPANESE 
(ITALIAN RUSSIAN NORWEGIAN 
and 23 other languages 
Send for FREE book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
73 RCA Bidg., New York (20) » Cirele 7-0830 


It’s a simple and perhaps obvious story, 
but Director William K. Howard has made 
it into pleasant and even exciting melo- 
drama. The astonishing thing is that al- 
though Cagney has most of the action, §. 
Miss George’s frail charm dominates every 
scene. Marjorie Main has some good bits 
as Gashouse Mary, owner of the town’s 
tough dance hall, while Ed McNamara 1s 








properly corrupt as the politician. 
“Johnny Come Lately” is the first pro- 
duction of the brothers James and William 
Cagney, now an independent producing 
firm. It is released through United Artists. 


Mythical Moviegoers 


The mythical average moviegoer is now 
24 years old. A year ago he (or she) was 
27. The gas shortage plus plenty of money 
in the pockets of pre-draft-age youngsters 
have brought peak movie attendance down 
into the 16-18 age group, thus lowering 
the average, it was announced last week 
by Audience Research, Inc., a Gallup sub- 
sidiary. 


ternational Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition. __ 
Clarifies the distinctions between Syno- 
nyms, giving their Antonyms and Analogous 
and Contrasted Words, explains the differ- 
ences in their shades of meaning, and illus- 
trates usage by classic and contemporary 
~ writers. An essential tool for Writers, Speak- 
ers, Teachers, Students—all who need effec- 
tive English. Easy to use, with alphabetical 
listing and cross-indexing of every entry. 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms has over 900 
large, double-column pages, bound in tan library 
buckram. Two styles: without thumb index at 
$3.50; with thumb index at $4.00. See it at any 
bookstore, or send remittance for style desired direct 


to publisher. Book sent prepaid, with 5 day ex- 
amination and refund privilege. 


G.&C. Merriam Co., 426 Federal St., Springfield, 2, Mass. 
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through a MAICO 
Smoll, light and easy to wear, yet 
enables hard of hearing person to 
carry on normal conversation at 20 
feet—to hear even ao whisper with 
loud noises cushioned. 

Send name of relative, friend or 
your own name for a new experience 
in hearing. No obligation. Address 
Maico Co., Inc., Dept. 50-H, 2632 
Nicollet Avenve, M polis, 



















A product of the Maico Co 
which provides 90° of Ameri- 
ca sprecision hearing test equip- 
ment. C of ear physicians 
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ODAY MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, alert, keen-minded 
Americans require competent analysis of every military move and 
counter-move. Today’s conflict is too huge in scope,:too tremendously 

complex to warrant anything less. 


It is for this reason that Newsweek in. this issue introduced 
‘ a more comprehensive type of war commentary—a forum of opinion 
written by noted war analysts. Under the familiar heading, “War 
Tides”, it will be.an expansion of the military commentary that the 
late General Fuqua initiated in Newsweek’s pages in the early days 
of World War II. 


Among the noted commentators whosé opinions will appear in 
this column are Peter Masefield, British air expert, Major General 
Paul B. Malone, U.S. A. (Ret.), and Ernest K. Lindley. Mr. Masefield 
will paint the strategic and tactical aspects of air warfare. General 
Malone will write mostly.on land warfare. Mr. Lindley, who in the 
past has frequently incorporated military opinion obtained from 





ovie 





hops a 


3 story, authoritative sources in his regular Newsweek column “Washington 
‘ —_ Tides”, will do a periodic war roundup from Washington. 

— 4 Admiral Pratt will continue his present “War Tides” feature, devot- 
s -_ fing special attention, as in the past, to the naval phases of the war. 
“town's This expansion of Newsweek’s editorial service is‘-another in the 
mews many steps Newsweek is taking and will continue to take to keep its 
‘st. pro- readers constantly and accurately informed. 
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The Magazine of News Significance 
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Ill connect you with 
4 


the right party’: .. 


That’s the assuring answer to fre- 
quent calls from manufacturers who 


have some recollection of ing about 
Dearborn rust preventive, but who have 
not remembered the name. It’s our an- 
swer to you, too, if corrosion is causin 
rejection of metal parts or assemb! 
equipment, and you are determined to 
put an end to such annoyance and loss. 

NO-OX-ID is a rust preventive serv- 
ice consisting of coating materials of 
various consistencies and NO-OX-ID- 
ized Wrapper for packaging. 


NO-OX-ID can be applied by brush- 
ing, dipping, or spraying. Some 
consistencies provide a lubricating coat- 
ing, others dry to a wax-like finish. 

NO-OX-IDized Wrapper, when ap- 
plied directly to a product, is moldable 
and sealable even over eee shapes. 
When used as a liner for shipping con- 
tainers, it acts as a seal barring the 
transmission of water vapor. Dearborn 
Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, 

i 4, Illinois. 


\*rne LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


NO (4 ID 


rust preventive 
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*[ For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps] « 
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European Boundary Issues 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wien and if Messrs. Roosevelt 
Churchill and Stalin sit down to the 
task of patching up Europe, one sub- 
ject, strange as it may seem, necd not 
detain them long. That is the problem 
of boundaries, with the exception of 
that ogre of diplomacy, the Polish ques- 
tion. The Polish problem with all its 
ramifications, is not within the scope of 
this article. 

Modern wars, in point of fact, do not 
really originate in boundary disputes. 
Time has healed many a sore spot on 
the map of Europe. It is astonishing, 
but true, that a great majority of the 
1989 boundaries can remain where they 
were by common consent of all con- 
cerned. 

The British Isles, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Holland, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bul- 
garia, Greece and Turkey can be crossed 
off at once. So can France, for no im- 
portant sentiment has existed in that 
country for further annexation,. and 
even Hitler did not want Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Another group of countries has minor 
boundary problems which, when ex- 
amined, easily suggest remedies. They 
present no difficulties that the lease- 
lend of a million moving vans and traii- 
ers, plus some housing aid, new farm 
machinery and a little firmness and 
common sense would not cure. 

Take Italy as a starter. Italy will 
be a defeated country with no lust for 
cutting neighbors off from the sea. The 
area at issue will be small. It will in- 
clude the two cities of Trieste and 
Fiume. By making those cities free 
ports and by giving Hungary and 
Austria the right of passage to them, 
the peacemakers could satisfy the eco- 
nomic necessities of those two land- 
locked conntrics. The territories sur- 
roundin® tose ¢ities could be added 
to Yuresav.: cvithout the slightest 
econom:: 22 outical injury to Italy. 

Transy!vania, a bone of contention 
between Hungary and Rumania, should 
be left with Hungary. The Hungarian 
claim, as was recently pointed out on 
this page, is backed by a thousand 
years of history and by plain geographi- 
cal considerations. 

Bessarabia is Russian by every logical 
consideration. No tears will be shed ex- 
cept those of Rumania. And Rumanian 
tears are soon dried. 

’ Far to the north, Finland, despite 
some complaining, may well find stabili- 
ty and prosperity within the boundaries 


fixed in 1940, after her unsuccessful war 
with Russia. Latvia and Estonia have 
well-established boundaries. Their prob- 
lems will be not their boundaries, but 
the extent to which their postwar 
government will be under the control, 
even the sovereignty, of Russia. 
Czecho-Slovakia may well win from 
the victorious Allies a restoration of her 
pre-Munich boundaries. Her claim to 
the Sudetenland is ethnologically shaky 
anc historically strong. The Sudeten 
Germans could be reduced in. numbers 
by migration and the rest pacified by 
internationally determined and enforced 
rules for the guidance of the Czechs. 


Two devices have been suggested 
in this article to facilitate these settle- 
ments. The first is induced and assisted 
migration. This method, which used to 
be impossible or immensely painful, 
becomes possible for considerable num- 
bers,: under modern mechanized condi- 
tions. The point is that ultimately not 
many will want to be moved, but, to 
the extent that moving is achieved, 
agitation will decline in the affected 
area. The problem of supporting more 
people in the territory to which the 
moving is directed is answered. by 
modern mechanized farming and also 
by increasing industrialization. If as 
many Europeans could be moved and 
“housed as there have been Americans 
moved and housed since 1940, the 
boundary problem would be settled for 
generations. 

A second device is that of the “free 
port.” It affords landlocked nations ac- 
cess to the sea. Applied to Fiume (for 
Hungary), Trieste (for Austria) , Ham- 
burg (for Czecho-Slovakia) , Danzig (for 
Poland) , Memel (for Russia) , and per- 
haps to other cities, it would afford 
commercial expansion without the 
agonies of annexation. 

A third device, federation, despite its 
popularity in the United States, is no 
cure for Europe’s problems. What is 
more, it may well take the form of 
threatening alliances against this or that 
nation and actually lead to war. Finally, 
Russia does not want any federations in 
her neighborhood. 

The two major problems of Europe, 
the Polish question and the elimination 
of Germany’s power to cause trouble, 
lie far beyond boundary questions. But 
to stabilize the remainder of Europe 
through some such methods as are 
suggested here would pave the way 
for these greater undertakings. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip 

...and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. 

And then you'll ask a question and the answer will be ‘““That?... 

That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for life... 

For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, then waited A SUPERB AMERICAN 
seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe...we were bound BUY 

to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, with a whiskey that would get pono, WHISKEY MATURED TO 
asked about ...and remembered! 7-YEAR PERFECTION 


THIS WHISKEY IS 7 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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METALS 


Phosphoric acid for rustproofing. 
Hibitite and muriatic acid for 
pickling. 

Sulfuric acid for cleaning. 
Ferrisul for brass parts, \ 
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PLASTICS 

Nitrocellulose for lacquers on le 
metal parts and helmet liner. 

Fibestos for walkie-talkie case 
and dials, lenses in Polaroid 
goggles, gas mask parts and 
eyepieces. Lustron for walkie- 
talkie insulation and sockets. 
Resinox resins for helmet liner and 
stopper of canteen. Saflex for water 
resistant raincoat or poncho. 

Nitron for shoe lace tips. 


1916— Hossenfelder, German consul 
general in New York, in a letter to von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, German chancellor, 
predicted American defeat in World War I 
because of our dependence then on Ger- 
many’s chemical industry. ‘Americans 
can never establish such an industry,’ 
Hossenfelder wrote. ‘‘They have the re- 
sources but they lack the necessary science 
and technology. And, besides, the con- 
flicting selfishness of American business 
renders it impossible.” 


1943 —You see on this page a partial list 
of ‘made in America’? Monsanto Chemi- 
cals used to help outfit the American fight- 
ing man in World War II. (This list does not 
include many chemicals used in winter equipment, 
nor those used in outfitting other branches of the 
service, nor any of the many chemicals classed as 


AMMUNITION 


Nitric acid, aniline oil, dibutyl! phthalate, 
alcohol, mixed acid for powder and 
explosives. Ferrisul for pickling brass 
cartridge cases. 


Accelerators, antioxidants, softeners, 
tackifiers for shoe heels and soles, 
wire insulation, gas mask, elastic, 
‘adhesive bandages, sponge cushions 
in walkie-talkie. 


TEXTILES military secrets.) The American spirit of free 
Tetrasodium pyrophosphate and competitive enterprise, which a totalitari- 


trisodium phosphate for processing 
cotton before dyeing. Merclor and 

, sodium bisulfite for bleaching. 

Acetic acid, Glauber's salt, salicylic acid, 
pentachlorophenol, dinitrochlorob 
dinitroaniline, Santomerse, for dyes. 
Aluminum chloride and sulfuric acid 

for carbonizing woolen cloth. 
Ammonium aqua for neutralizing wool 
after carbonizing. 


an mind misinterpreted as “conflicting 
selfishness,”’ has built a chemical industry 
that was ready not only to help win this 
war but is ready for the tomorrow when 
it will help build a greater peacetime 
future for free men everywhere. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 
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LEATHER 


Santotan-KR, Mertanol, sodium bisulfite, 
sulfuric acid, sodium polysulfide, and 
sodium sulfide for tanning and bleaching, 
Santobrite for control of microbiological 
activity in leather. 









MISCELLANEOUS 


wcninmone MONSANTO 


helmet, eyelets, hooks, canteen and for 
first aid tape and gas mask. 
Sulfanilamide for first aid kit. Ve eyes as Sa Arann 
Coumarin, vanillin, Ethyl vanillin, calcium Cy I \\ | 'f A LS ae PI 4 \S | 1( Ss 
phosphate and sodium ferric pyrophos- 
phate for field rations. Dopes for cables. 
Chlorine and aluminum sulfate 

for purification of water in canteen. 
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